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MYERS’S SCHOOLS MUSIC READER 


By SHILO SHAFFER MYERS, 
Supervisor of Music, Tiffin, Ohio. - 


This is a complete course in music for rural, village, and 
graded schools in which music has not previously been 
taught. It is based upon the Song Method and gives the 
child a musical experience by bringing him into immediate 
contact with music as a whole, rather than with some one 
phase of the subject, which alone is uninteresting and mean- 
ingless. The child is led step by step from the subject as an 
entirety to its various elements, thus acquifing power to 
know and to do through his own. personal observation and 
experience. 

Each tonal and rhythmic problem is introduced through a 
fote song and mastered in observation work before being 
applied,in practical sight-reading. 

The material is planned and arranged with a view to 
assisting the regular teacher who may have had little or no 
experience in teaching music. 


48 cents 


TWO NEW MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


FITHIAN’S MUSIC PRIMER - - - 


By POWELL G, FITHIAN, 
Supervisor of Music, Camden, N. J. 


This litthe book is intended to be used in first and second 
grades in the elementary schools. Before it is begun it is ex- 
pected that some preparatory drill exercises will be given 
the pupil on the blackboard. A rather full introduction has 
been included in the belief that the book will be used largely 
by grade teachers who have no music supervisor on whom to 
rely for methods, and who will bé wholly dependent on these 
preliminary instructions. — 

The work begins with the simplest possible sight- 
reading material in simple duple and triple measure; All 
these little melodies are without skips. Following them are 
similar reading songs with verses, and these are in turn 
succeeded by rote-songs musically and textually appropriate 
for the grades. Throughout a tinted horizontal line is 
provided to represent do or the keynote. Altogether 176 little 
songs are given in the book. 


24 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


NEW YORK 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 
trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercia! Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained edacator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
tion to students than any similar school we 
now of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
one agg in stating that Malden Commercial 
ool is 


“*Edacationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FIRST YEAR COURSE 


IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By CLARA A. PEASE 
High School, Hartford, Conn. 


This text offers a concise but comprehensive 
view of science. It teaches first-year pupils the 
relation and interdependence of the commonly 
recognized sciences and prepares them for in- 
telligent work in any science offered in high 
schools during their later years. A simple 
laboratory course closely connected with the 
text accompanies the book. 


With Manual ... 
Without Manual . . .. 
Laboratory Manual .. 


‘CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Publishers 


432 Fourth Avenue, 323-325 East 23rd Street, 
New York Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED . 


PRACTICAL [EXERCISES 


—IN-- 


GEOGRAPHY 


Book One—Our Own Country and Its Possessions 


By WILLIAM J. BUTHERLAND, M.A. President State Nor- 
mal School, Platteville, Wisconsin, and CHESTER M. SANFORD, 
A.B. State Normal University, Normal, Hlinois. 


Every geography class needs just such a supple- 
mentary text. Every teacher will find she can get 
results by itsuse. The exercises furnish motives 
for study, develop initiative, and insure interest by 
challenging the mind through the presentation of 
interesting problems. They teach the pupil how to 
study, and geography becomes the fascinating sub- 
ject itis when rightly taught. For use with any 
regular text-book, in intermediate and grammar 
grades. 


IHustrated with excellent half-tones, outline maps, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 


HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Célonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidently, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A Course for 
High Schools 


A notable new development in our schools is the general science course. Regardless of what career 
the student may afterwards pursue, educational authorities nave decided in favor of a course which will 


give the student an understanding of the essential principles of science as applied to the various natural 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


By OTIS W. CALDWELL and W. L. EIKENBERRY 
’ School of Education, The University of Chicago, 


phenomena. 


suecessfully meets. this new demand. 
jointed. presentation of the several sciences. 


It is a logically developed survey ot natural phenomena, not a dis- 
It offers to the student a foundation for future scientific 


study, while covering in an interesting way the familiar ground of hisown experience. Some of its many 


points of excellence are :— 


Every sentence is within the comprehension of 


the high-school beginner. 


It combines the results of actual classroom work 


and careful stndy. 


It does not over-emphasize one science at the 


expense of others. 


It is flexible and easily adjusted ‘to the needs of 


any class. 


In short, the book, in selection, variety, and arrangement of topics, in treatment and in make-up, 


sets a new standard for general science textbooks. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
CALDWELL—EIKENBERRY—PIEFER 


A volume providing laboratory work to accompany the ‘‘Elements of General Science.” Only those 
exercises are included which have proved their value for use in the first year. 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


GINN AND COMPANY 


308 pages, $1.00 


134 pages, 50 cents 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 
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MINER H. PADDOCK AND A GEORGIA SUPERINTENDENT. 


One of the questions that will not be sup- 


pressed is one that relates to high school 
athletics. 


Is the physical education (?) that nine or 
eleven men get in baseball or football ade- 
quate compensation for the diversion of at- 
tention from studies which is liable to result? 

How does high school ball playing differ 
from high school dancing? Is the difference to 
the advantage or disadvantage of ball playing? 

If ball playing is allowable as school athletics 
is it allowable in competition with other 
schools? 

Is the “school spirit” advantageous or 
otherwise? Is the fact that it attracts some 
boys to the high school adequate excuse? 

What reasons are there for inter-scholastic 
ball playing? Wihat reasons against it? 


My Dear Mr. Winship:— 


You asked certain questions in the issue of 
the Journal of Education for July 15. I never 
saw bait spread so craftily to catch the un- 
suspicious person having opinions. I never 
saw so much breakable china deliberately put 
up as an invitation for people to throw at. I 
have swallowed the bait, and you may now 
proceed to “land me!” I shall attempt to 
make remarks on the first question only. 
This question reads :— 

“Is the physical education (7?) that 
nine or eleven men get in baseball or 
football adequate compensation for 
the diversion of attention from studies 
which is liable to result?” 

This question assumes that ‘baseball and 
football are to be valued in proportion to the 
amount of physical education which they give 
to the participants. This is just about as 
sensible as saying that the significance of a 
book is to be measured by its effect upon the 
writer. My own little book, “The Efficient 
Life,” nearly laid me out when I wrote it, for 
it was hard work. Judging by this standard, 
it is an unwholesome book. I think it did 
me harm rather than good to write it; but I 
happen to know that it has been of value to 
some other people who read the book! Let 
me suggest some values in baseball which do 
not relate to the player. 


When I was director of physical training 
in New York City, one of the schools with 
which I had to do had two or three times as 
many pupils as could meet at one time in the 
Assembly Hall. There was no one activity or 
interest which they held consciously in com- 
mon; hence there was practically no school 
spirit, for school spirit is based upon the “con- 
sciousness of kind.” There were no_ school 
songs, no school cheers, no school pride. The 
teachers had but little -in common with~ the 
pupils saving the formal.instruction which was 
given. Formal basketball, class athletics, and 
so on, were eventually introduced, wisely ad- 
ministered and efficiently supervised. It soon 
became evident that here was an interest. that 
was welding the whole student body into a so- 
cial unit. Songs developed; on great oc- 
casions practically the entire school, ineluding 
the faculty as well as students and many 
graduates, would attend to witness a big 
game; pride in the school developed—pride 
that showed itself in better conduct, in better 
care of the school building, in better loyalty 
of the teachers, in higher degree of scholar- 
ship, in better order, in less truancy. 


During late years we have been hearing 
great condemnation of intercollegiate ath- 
letics on the ground that the games were 
played for the spectators and that the specta- 
tors, because of their insistence on victory and 
sensation, were debauching the game. Great 
matches are played for the spectators. A great 
baseball or football match ranks with a great 
play; it is for the spectators. The individual 
becomes fused in the great social whole. This 
power may be used either for right or for 
wrong, but ict us dismiss the notion that. the 
great school games are conducted for the 
benefit of the player. So far as mere muscu- 
lar exercises are concerned, these can be se- 
cued just as well aione—in one’s own room. 
The great things in life are social, and these 
great games, having appealed to the masses, 
must be examined primarily with reference to 
their social effect. 


In the old davs there was in Ohio a de- 
bating league having some dozens of mem- 
bers of the colleges of the State. This aroused 
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tremendous interest and served about the same 
function as intercollegiate games do _ today. 
The significance of great games is not that 
they are physical, but that they are social. 
This intercollegiate debating league had _ its 
significance not because it was_ intellectual, 
but because it was social and because it served 
as a center for srystalizing social consciousness 
for the entire collegiate body. 


The deeper assumption of vour question is 
that school subjects in general should be 
valued primarily by their intellectual content. 
This is only superficially true. The school is 
primarily a social unit. It aims fundamentally 
to convert the individual into’ a useful social 
factor. Technical intellectual content of sub- 
jects is of little importance compared to the 
development of team work, of social insight, 
broadening of human contact, and the like. The 
school that 1s not a social unit will fail in all 
of its great possibilities. The studies, no 
matter how valuable they are, are _ primarily 
media through which the spirit of the whole 
speaks to the individual, through which the 
fine character of the teacher becomes per- 
meated through and dominates the whole. 


Now, incidentally, perhaps it is worth while 
to know that football and baseball cannot be 
regarded seriously from the standpoint of 
physical education because the players of our 
teams are not selected from those who need 
it most, but from those who need it least, and 
of equal importance because’ the basic 
neuromuscular physical education occurs dur- 
ing the first three of four years of life. By 
eight years cf age, these are practically com- 
pleted and the finer muscles—the fingers, the 
throat, the lips, the face muscles, are coming 
in for their final control development. 


The teaching of technical physical educa- 
tion is of slight value during high school and 
college age. Muscular exercises from the 
standpoint of hygiene has great value. It is, 
of course, valuable for the student to acquire 
during school years a knowledge of those 
forms of social recreation which may be useful 
to him socially as well as the development of 
the body and mind during the rest of his life. 
But this is rot accomplished by games such 


as basketball, football and the like. It is ac- 
complished by swimming, skating, dancing, 


technique of wcodcraft, and so on. 


1 think that what I have said may fairly 
be summed up by saying that football must 
be looked at primarily as great dramas of 
human endeavor having a socializing effect, 
and that the great social traditions govern- 
ing morals and conduct, that determine ideals 
and the values of life, are largely made 
through the feelings that dominate the mass 
when it is welded into the social whole. 


Yours sincerely, 
Luther H. Gulick. 


September 30, 1915 


Grorce E. 
University of Utah. 

I believe that the excitement and interfer- 
ence with proper school work caused by inter- 
scholastic football is not offset in any appreci- 
able quantity by good to the school or even 
to the few players. 

I believe that high schools are greatly in- 
jured by aping colleges in athletics and secret 
societies. Whether colleges are all right in 
this matter 1s not at present under discussion, 
but certainiy the strenuous rivalry between 
high school students of immature age is de- 
trimental to individuals and to this school. 


I personally know of a number of young 
men whose heads have been turned by high 
school athletic success so that they made bids 
to colleges for engagements as athletes, with 
little thought of the college courses. They 
look forward to college as a place for distinc- 
tion in the sporting pages of the newspapers 
rather than as_ scholars. 

I believe class teams in high schools would 
conduce to physical education whereas “School 
Teams” very cften bring about evil rather than 
good. 

J. S. LAnpErs, 
Superintendent, Pendleton, Oregon. 

The opinion upon athletics in high schools 
as expressed below is not wholly a personal one 
but rather represents the consensus of opinion 
in Eastern Oregon as I interpret it. 

No. The ghysical education (?) for the 
members of the teams engaged is not adequate 
compensation for the loss from studies that is 
liable to result. But under right direction, the 
necessary amount of time for athletics may not 
detract from the interest and attention that are 
due the studies. When properly controlled, 
the time and attention given to athletics, serv- 
ing as a necessary channel for the outflow of 
the superabundance of energy of the average 
high school boy desiring to “make a team,” 
far counterbalarces the small loss of time from 
studies. The time for athletic practice may 
be taken largely from the moments that would 
Otherwise be wasted or worse than wasted by 
the average boy. Whatever of value resides 
in athletic exercises may be considered as al- 
most pure gain, rather than a loss from study 
or other necessary employment by the average 
boy. 

High School ball playing is in an entirely 
different category from high school dancing 
as each is usually conducted. One is athletic, 
competitive, involving team work; the other 
is purely social and scarcely physical train- 
ing in any form. (This is as the high school 
dance is usually conducted, and not as it may 
be under the proper director of physical train- 
ing). As a physical exercise the advantage is 
in favor of the ball playing. 

If ball playing is allowable 1s school athletics. 
is it allowable in competition with other 
schools? Yes, to a limited degree. 
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The “school spirit” when kept within proper 
bounds, and it may always be so, is advan- 
tageous. Only the extreme, unguided forms 
become objectionable. The attraction of a few 
boys to the high school is not adequate excuse 
for a highly selfish and exaggerated “school 
spirit.” The chief value of a rightly con- 
trolled “school spirit” is rather in the stimulat- 
ing effect upon the members of the student 
body as a whole than upon a few individuals. 

Some of the reasons for interscholastic ball 
playing are a cultivation of the school spirit de- 
velopment of the proper attitude toward victory 
and oward defeat, advantage of contact with other 
institutions, stimulation of community inter- 
est. 

Some of the reasons against it are the possi- 
bility of too strong antagonisms, the break in 
the routine of school work, the expense, where 
long distances are involved. 

Cou. R. BrneHam, 
Superintendent of the 
Asheville, N. C. 

We encourage athletics for boys with sound 
todies, but kcep them under strict supervision. 
We cannot resist the athletic spirit if we would, 
and would not if we could; nor can parents re- 
sist it without danger of alienating their sons 
and of driving them into vicious amusements. 
Athletics develop a boy physically, keep him 
in condition for the most successful intellectual 
work and restrain him morally, as no one can 
apply for membership in the first or second 
football or baseball team until he has promised 
on honor to abstain from intoxicants, tobacco 
and immorality “Every man that striveth 
(at the Olympic Games) for the mastery is tem- 
perate,in all things,” saith the Scripture. The 
Greeks were the most intellectual and the most 
athletic of meu. 


Bingham School, 


I teach niorals through athletics. The 
Gospel of A!mighty God says “Thou Shall 
Not.” But that Gospel seems far off to the 


average boy. 

The Gospel of athletics savs “Thou shalt 
not,” and that Gospel seems very near to the 
average boy. 

ut athletics must be controlled by the 
school, or athletics will control the school. A 
military organization constrains athletics by 
dividing time. 

JosEpH KENNEDY, 
“Dean, School of Education, University of 
North Dakota. 

Aristotle’s ‘Doctrine of the Mean” would 
apply to high school athletics, as to most other 
Situations. We are, however, in high 
as in colleges, in the extreme. Athletic 
“stunts” lend themselves well to spectacular 
exhibitions anc to public exploitation. There 
is at present a monoply of physical “educa- 
tion,”—or at most, a few forms of athletic 
exercises, participated in by the few only, are 
in the limelight in so-called physical educa- 
tion, while the great variety of games and 
sports and the many among high school pupils 


schools 
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and college students are negiected. There is 
no perspective. It is on a par with the news 
and the headings which appear, as a rule, in 
the public press. Something must be fur- 
nished to spectators and to readers which will 
thrill if not shock. Teams, exhibitions, and 
victories seem to be the wim, and not the 
health of the general student body.’ School 
and institutional vanity and exploitation com- 
bined with that of the few who participate con- 
spire to the same end—publicity on the one, 
hand and neglect of the physical education of 
the many on the other. While we would not 
go in the opposite extreme, we would recede 


from the present one in the direction of the 
mean. 


—— 


ScnvyLer F. Herron, 
Superintendent, Winchester, Mass. 

In considering the question of athletics in 
the high school we may well remember that 
we are dealiag with a subject in which a con- 
siderable number of people in the community 
and the high school boys hold positive views. 
Briefly they zre interested in winning teams, 
particularly in baseball. This attitude cannot 
be overlooked nor can it be followed without 
regard to the physical interests of the pupils 
as a whole. It this be correct it is futile to 
think about abolishing interscholastic baseball 
or to greatly stress the undoubted fact that its 
advantages are gained by a few boys. Base- 
ball is the Armerican game an will be played 
by thigh school boys whether or not they are 
permitted to use the school name. The wise 
procedure seems, therefore, to be assume the 
responsibility authorized by law, make the 
teams as good as the avaiable material will 
permit and safeguard the regular school work 
by reasonable eligibility rules and by such 
limitations of the schedules as may be expedi- 
ent. The latter steps may not rouse enthusi- 
asm but counled with the support of the team 


by the school authorities and based upon 
prevalent college custom they will be ac- 
cepted. 


The problem is then so to plan the physi- 
cal training «* the grades and of the high 
school that as many pupils as possible will re- 
ceive its beaefits and the teams ultimately be 


the better thereby. To this end it may be 
well to adopt the standard tests formulated 
hy the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, to arrange general athletic 
meets and interclass and group baseball, 
basketball anid football games. If this is be- 
eun in the ivtermediate grades the physical 


well being of all the pupils included will be 
greatly improved, special ability in baseball and 
other team games will be developed and the 
desire to have winning teams may be met. 
To do this will require careful planning and 
the expenditure of money but the results will 
justify both. In general we have failed to 
realize the significance and the possibilities of 
play. The objectionable features noted in our 
high school athletics are due, in part at least, 
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to our neglect. The need is, therefore, to make 
the baseball and other teams a part of a com- 
prehensive scheme of physical training. 
—— 
W. H. Hovusn, 
Principal, Los Angeles High School. , 

Your questions may all be answered in 
favor of athletics with the provision that there 
be proper supervision. 

1. Probably no superintendent or principal 
will contend that a football team is supported 
entirely or mainly for the physical education of 
the nine or eleven men composing the team. 
This question should be merged in the larger 
question of general athletics. 


2. The analogy between high school ball 
playing and high school dancing is not suf- 
ficiently evident to justify comparison of the 
advantages or disadvantages of the two, ex- 
cept that both may be harmful if not properly 
supervised, and both helpful if the teachers 
participate in the social life of the students. 

3. Ball playing is allowable as school ath- 
letics, and, under proper direction, is allow- 
able in competition with other schools. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the kind and amount of 
supervision by the faculty, which should be 
personal, continuous, kindly and_ intelligent. 


4. “School spirit” is advantageous, but not 
for the purpose of attracting “some boys” to 
the school. A fine school spirit distinguishes 
a school where there is joy in the work, pride 
in the achievements of the school in athletics, 
debating, oratory and dramatics and_ enthusi- 
asm in all line of school endeavor, from a 
school that is dull and lifeless, and where dis- 
cipline is upheld by authority instead of by 
<o-operation. 

5. The reasons for and against ball playing 
are identical with those that apply to athletics 
in general. 

Some arguments in favor: (a) The health of 
the students i: better; (b) discipline is easier; 
{c) attendance is improved; (d) athletes are 
morally strengthened and lead cleaner lives 
than previous to participation; (e) courteous 
manners are encouraged; (f) students are 
happier; (g) the school spirit is more whole- 
some; (h) stuaents are taught courage, self- 
control, proinpt obedience, decision, resource- 
fulness, self-sacrifice and loyalty; (i) the 
scholarship is better during the time of the 
season’s activity than during the remainder of 
the year. 

Athletics are frequently leaders in debate, 
and where the eligibility is enforced, have a 
good represeatation on the honor roll of the 
school. 

Some objections urged are:— 

(a) Time is lost from studies; (b) over- 
strain; (c) wungentlemanly and unfair con- 
duct; (d) athletes given too much promi- 
nence. These objections, under the adequate 
supervision now exercised in California high 
schools, are either entirely removed or mini- 
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mized, so that in comparison with the benefits 
derived from athletics the evils are negligible. 

Until recently athletic sports were either 
neglected or opposed by the school authorities, 
and were without adequate faculty control. 
Mistakes and excesses were inevitable. At 
first reform was attempted by suppression, but 
the insistent demand of the young people for 
what seemed an inherent right compelled 
recognition. The result is that the modern 
high school has given athletics a place in the 
curriculum, furnished necessary facilities for 
practice, and provided faculty members on the 
committees governing finances and rules, and 
faculty officials as judges of the contests. 

With care and_ vigilance, the problem is 
solved, so far as California is concerned. 

A SUPERINTENDENT. 

I believe there is some good in high school 
athletics, but I also believe that the good is 
greatly overbalanced by the evils that attend 
it as at present organized and practiced. 
Present school athletics is limited practically 
to a few, and to the more robust who need the 
exercise least, it is too rough and dangerous, 
it detracts the attention too much from intel- 
lectual culture, and it too often engenders a 
spirit of rowdyism. 

Where teams go off to other cities to play 
competitive games, there is great danger of 
demoralization and rowdyism. 

I believe that high school athletics as at 


present practiced is doing more harm than 
good. 
H. M. Barrett, 
Principal, East Side High School, Denver. 
I am not sure that I am strictly orthodox 
on the subject, but I firmly believe that any- 
thing the youngsters are so much _ interested 
in as athletics deserves careful consideration 
by the school. I have seen many undesirable 
features in athletics, school and_ inter-school, 
but none that were not due more to the neglect 
or the moral obliquity of principal and coach 
than to the nature of athletics or the suscep- 
tibilities of those who took part in them. Life 
is a game and those who have learned to play 
like gentlemen in school will find that it isn’t 
a bad game. They have learned that not every 
team or every player can be sure of an even 
break every time, and that in the end the 
winner is usually the one who hasn't wasted 
time or temper cussing his luck or quarreling 
with the umpire, but who ha; cheerfully and 
consistently vlayed the game. High school 
athletics is a good thing; what is needed is 
to get more participants and to pay more at- 
tention to their training, physical, mental and 
moral. Good teachers of mathematics are 
easier to find than good teachers of baseball. 
I am too old-fashioned to strike a Billy Sun- 
day attitude and declare that good baseball 
teachers are worth more, but if anybody has 
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EDUCATORS HAVE KNOWN THEM—(IIL.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SOME WHO WERE INFLUENCED BY 
COLONEL PARKER 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN 

In 1888 the Journal of Education broke all 


records and «devoted an entire issue to an 
article on Nature Study by Wilbur S. Jack- 
man, then a teacher in the high school of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. I had seen his work, had 
become deeply interested in it and, therefore, 
gave up an eutire issue to it. 

Colonel Parker was so much interested in 
that article that he asked me all about Mr. 
Jackman, his preparation and his work, and 
Mr. Jackman’s great work in the Cook County 
Normal School, and in the School of Educa- 
tion of Chicago University from 1889 to 1907, 
resulted incidentally from my “looking about” 
in Pittsburgh, the wholly unusual devotion of 
an entire edition of the paper to one article. 

By the way Mr. Jackman is recognized as 
the first writer to use the term “Nature Study” 
in connection with school work. 

Mr. Jackman was one of the foremost 
writers of his time in Nature Siudy, was one of 
the most inspiring, informing, and interesting 
educational Iccturers for nearly twenty years. 

The dynamic force of Colonel Parker was 
more far-reaching than will ever be known. 
I have been coming upon it all the time, and 
I always expect to find new evidences thereot. 

While visiting with Will S. Munroe of the 
Montclair, .New Jersey, State Normal, whose 
knowledge of modern’ educators of both 
hemispheres is beyond that of any other man 
of our day, he called my attention to Willard 
D. Straight of New York City, a young man 
of great wealth, of almost boundless influence 
for good, a man who appears among the 
leaders in all great public efforts, a man whose 
purse is alwavs open and whose counsel is al- 
ways availab.s for those who are promoting 
the best things in the city. 

I instinctively said, “Colonel Parker.” 

In the lovely cemetery in Pasadena, in a 
quiet nook are two graves, and over them is 
a boulder on which is carved the words on one 
side: Henry H. Straight, Teacher; on the 
other: Emma D. Straight, Teacher. 

It was my great privilege to know Henry 
and Emma Straight, whose great desire was to 
be known as teachers. 

When Colonel Parker went to the Cook 
County Normal School, thirty-two years ago, 
he took with him Henry H. Straight, then in 
the Oswego Normal School, and made him 
vice-principal in charge of the science work. 
He was one of the leaders in embodying the 
ideals of the Cook County Normal School as 
it was at that time in literature. ‘Guides to 
Laboratory Teaching,” was a _ masterpiece. 

In those days of the evolution of the Cook 
County Normal School idea Mr. Straight was 
an indispensable element, but his devotion and 


aspiration were too much for him and he broke 
down completely with tuberculosis, and he went 
all too late t> Pasadena in the vain hope that 
he might recover. 


Mrs. Straight took up his work at the Cook 
County Normal School, but warned that she 
must wrestle with the disease that had taken 
her husband she went first to Hcnolulu, and then 
to Pasadena only to find it too late, and in 
1890 she passed away. 


She left a son, but ten years of age, who was 
taken by teacher friends of his father and 
mother cared for and educated him out of de- 
votion to the memory of his parents. 


A graduate of Cornell, a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, eminent in leader- 
ship, this man whose childhood was spent in 
the atmosphere of the Cook County Normal 
School is honored for his devotion to all that is 
best in civic life. 

The ideals cf those two noble teachers are 
magnified in the activities of their son under 
conditions that make it possible to achieve the 
things to which they aspired. 


Among the miost active men and women in 
the educational life of today are many who 
were intensely inspired by Colonel Parker. 


If I allowed myself to dwell-upon those in 
Chicago and Illinois who swear allegiance to 
the ideals of Colonel Parker it would require 
many entire issues of the Journal of Education, but 
it would be unpardonable not to speak of Or- 
ville T. Bright, who was long time superin- 
tendent of Cook County, and now for many 
vears one of the assistant superintendents of 
Chicago, author of several school books of 
eminent success; of Mrs. Bright whose leader- 
ship in the National Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation makes her well-known in all parts 
of the Union, and of Fiorence Holbrook who 
has made Forrestville School, Chicago, the 
best embodiment, probably, ci the spirit of 
Colonel Parker of any public school in 
America. 


Whenever the name of Alexis E. Frye is seen 
on a school book, and probably no other name 
is more familiar today, there is a sample of the 
professional life which Colonel Parker breathed 
into his assoviates. Mr. Frye is one of the few 
great men who was a student in the Quincy 
schools when Colonel Parker was in his glory, 
was one of the first graduates of the Cook 
County Normal School under Colonel Parker, 
and a teacher with him in that institution. Few 
men had the same opportunity to know the 
spirit and purpose of Colonel Parker that Mr. 
Frye had. 

Thomas M. Balliet was anoiher of those who 
were associated with Colonel Parker in the 
early days of Cook County. 
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Wherever the spirit and power of Thomas 
M. Balliet. has demonstrated as super- 
intendent of Reading, Pennsylvania, or of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, or as dean of the 
School of Pedagogy of the University of the 
City of ‘New York, or on the lecture platform 
there one gets a glimpse of the dynamic force 
of Colonel Parker. 

George I. Aldrich, superintendent of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, has been one of the 
noblest forces in the educational life of the 
state both as superintendent in Quincy, New- 
ton and Brookline, and as a leader on the 
State Board of Education for many years. 
Mr. Aldrich has the distinct honor of having 
been one of the Quincy principals and a su- 
perintendent cf Quincy soon after the promo- 
tion of Colonel Parker to the Boston super- 
visorship. ite knew the Colonel intimately 
and carried forward his work. 


Clarence FE. Meleney, associate superintend- 
ent of New York City for many years, has 
been from the first one of the most construc- 
tive leaders in the administrative energy of 
the American metropolis, and no man _ pays 
a more noble tribute to an inspiring leader 
than does he to the significance of the leader- 
ship of the man under whom he was a princi- 
pal in Quincy. 


Among those most prominent in promoting 
the work of Colonel Parker in the early days 
was Lelia E. Partridge, whose “Quincy 
Methods” caught the spirit of Colonel Parker’s 
early work in teacher leadership and was for 
many years without a _ rival in sales or in 
pedagogical inspiration. It is a delight to 
know that at the normal schsol at Richmond, 
Kentucky, Miss Partridge retains the spirit and 
maintains the ideals which she caught at 
Quincy. Ani these are a few only of the 
many who caught the impulse and purpose 
which went out from Quincy in those years. 
It is not our purpose to catalogue the vast ar- 
tay of men and women whose noble achieve- 
ments in education are clearly traceable to 
Colonel Parker’s thrilling inspiration, but 
merely to call attention to a few of those whose 
reputation in various lines of educational 
leadership demonstrates the marvelous dyna- 
mic power of his heroic mastery of education. 


pow 


“IN MY DAY” 


“In my day” we thought that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic constituted the legitimate courses 
in the schools.” This very familiar sentence 
was used in March, 1915, by a member of a 
city Board of Education. This would be all 
very well if he had kept on describing the 
homes, the shops, the tools, the machinery, the 
transportation, the mail service, the heating, the 
sanitation, the roads, the mewspapers, the 
kitchens, the dining rooms, the sleeping roonts, 
the street lighting, the stage coaches, and every 
thing else “in my day.” 
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‘TOLSTOI ON VALUE OF OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY BY THE YOUNG 


[Works of Tolstoi, translated by L. Yeiner, Boston, 
1904. Vol. IV, pp. 302-12.] ¥ 

A knowledge of Sacred History was de- 
manded both by the pupils themselves and by 
their parents. Of all the oral subjects I tried 
during three years, nothing so suited the un- 
derstanding and mental condition of the boys 
as the Old Testament. The same was the case 
in all the schools that came under my observa- 
tion. I tried the New Testament. I tried 
Russian History and Geography, I tried ex- 
planations of uatural phenomena (so much ad- 
vocated today), but it was all listened to un- 
willingly and quickly forgotten. But the old 
Testament was remembered and _ narrated 
eagerly both in class and at home, and so well 
remembered that after two months the chil- 
dren wrote Scripture tales from memory with 
very slight omissions. 

It seems to me that the book of the childhood 
of the race will always be the best book for 
the -childhood of each man. !t seems to me 
impossible to replace that book. To alter or 
tc abbreviate the Bible, as is done in Sonntag’s 
and other school primers, appears to me bad. 
All—every word—in it is righr, both as revel- 
ation and as art. Read about the creation of 
the world in the Bible, and then read it in an 
abbreviated Sacred History, and the altera- 
tion of the Bible into the Sacred History will 
appear to you cuite unintelligibie. The latter 
can only be learned by heart: while the Bible 
presents the child with a vivid and majestic 
picture he wi!'l never forget. The omissions 
made in the Sacred History are quite unin- 
telligible, and only impair the character and 
beauty of the Scriptures. Why, for instance, 
is the statement omitted in all the Sacred His- 
tories, that when there was nothing, the Spirit 
cf God moved upon the face of the waters, ‘and 
that after having created, God looked at His 
creation and saw that it was good, and that 
then it was the morning and evening of such 
and such a day? Why do they omit that God 
breathed into Adam’s nostrils the breath of 
life, and that having taken one of the ribs He 
with the flesh closed up the place thereof, and 
so forth? One must read the Bible to unper- 
verted children, to understand how necessary 
and true it wl is. Perhaps one ought not to 
give the Bib'e to perverted voung ladies; but 
when reading it to peasant children I did not 
alter or omit a single word. None of them 
giggled behiad another’s back; but all listened 
eagerly and «ith natural reverence. The story 
of Lot and his daughters, and the story of 
Judah’s son, evoked horror but not laughter. 

How intelligible and clear it all is, especi- 
ally for a child, and yet how stern and seri- 
ous! I cannot imagine what instruction would 
be possible, without that book. Yet when one 
has learned these stories only in childhood, and 
has afterwards jpartly forgotten them, one 
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thinks: What good do they do us? Would it 
not be all the same if one did not know them 
at all? So it seems 'till, on beginning to teach, 
you test on cther children the elements that 
helped to develop you. It seems as if one 
could teach children to write and read and 
calculate, and could give them an idea of his- 
‘tory, geography, and natural phenomena, 
without the Fible, and before the Bible; yet 
nowhere is this done; everywhere the child 
first of all gets to know the Bible, its stories, 
or extracts from it. The first relations of the 
learner to the teacher are founded on that 
book. Such 2 general fact is not an accident. 
My very free relations with my pupils at the 
commencement of the Yasno-Polyana school 
helped me ito find the explanation of this 
phenomenon. 


A child or man on entering school (I make 
no distinction between a ten-, or thirty-, 
or seventy-year old man) brings with him the 
special view of things he has deduced from 
life and to which he is attached. In order 
that a man of any age should begin to learn, 
it is necessary that he should love learning. 
That he should love learning, he must recog- 
nize the falseness and insufficiency of his own 
view of things, and must scent afar off that 
new view of life which learning is to reveal to 
him. No maa or boy wotld have the strength 
to learn, if the result of learning presented 
itself to him merely as a capacity to write, to 
read, and to reckon. No master could teach 
if he did not command an _ outlook on life 
higher than his pupils possess. That a pupil 
may surrender himself whole-heartedly to «his 
teacher, one corner must be lifted of the veil 
which hides from him all the delight of that 
world of thought, knowledge and poetry to 
which learning will admit him. Onlv by being 
constantly under the spell of that bright light 
shining ahead of him, will the pupil be able 
to use his powers in the way we require of 
him. 

What meats have we of lifting this corner 
of the veil? As I have said, I thought as 
many think, that being myself in the world to 
which I had to introduce my pupils, it would 
be easy for me to do this; «nd I taught the 
rudiments, explained natural phenomena, and 
told them, as the primers do, that the fruits 
of learning are sweet; but the scholars did 
not believe me, and kept aloof. Then I tried 


without Fible, ~is 


' sides of human thought which the Bible unites 


in. itself. All: the questions raised by natural 
phenomena -are there dealt with. Of all the 
primitive reiations of men with one another; 
the family, the State, and religion, we first 
become conscious through that book. The 
generalizations of thought and wisdom, with 
the charm given by their childlike simplicity 
of form, seize the pupil’s mind for the first 
time. Not only does the lyricism of David's 
psalms act on the minds of the elder pupils; 
but more than that, from this book every one 
becomes conscious for the first time of the 
whole beauty of the epos in its incomparable 
simplicity and strength. Who has not wept 
over the story of Joseph and his meeting with 
his brethren? Who has not, with bated breath, 
told the story of the bound ani shorn Samson, 
revenging hiinself on his enemies and perish- 
ing under the ruins of the palace he destroys, — 
or received a hundred other impressions on 
which we were reared as on our mothers’ 
milk? 

Let those who deny the educative value of 
the Bible and say its out of date, mvent a 
hook and stories explaining the phenomena 
of Nature, either from general history or from 
the imagination, which will be accepted as the 
sible stories are; and then we will admit that 
the Bible is obsolete. 

Drawn though it may be from a one-sided 
experience, I repeat my conviction. The de- 
velopment of < child or a man in our society 
as.inconceivable as that 
of an ancient Greek would have been without 
Homer.” The Bible is the only book to begin 
with, for a child’s reading. The Bible, both 
in its form and contents, ~hould serve as a 
model for all children’s primers and all read- 
ing books. A translation of the Bible into 
the language of the common folk, would be the 
best book for the people. 


EDUCATE FOR MORE THAN THE JOB 
W. H. P. FAUNCE 
President Brown University 

The trouble with boys who come to college 
is not that they have bad habits, but that they 
have no habits. They want to do what is 
easiest. 

If we educate the man for the job, and for 
the job only, there will be the same social 
stratification that there is in Germany—one 


reading the Bible to them, and quite took set cf men to work with their hands and an- 
possession of them. The corner of the veil other set of men to work with their brains. 
was lifted, and they yielded themselves to me That is a condition that no American com- 
completely. They fell in love with the book, munity would tolerate for a minute. I want 
and with learning, and with me. It only re- to educate the man for more than the job. 


mained for me to guide them on. 

To reveal to the pupil a new world, and to 
make him, without possessing knowledge, love 
knowledge, thcre is no book but the Bible. 
I speak even for those who do not regard the 
Bible as a_ tevelation. There are no other 
works—at least I know none—which in so 


The schools should not educate simply in skill. 
They should educate in right habits. 

Fathers are paying $3,000 for an automo- 
bile for the boy who does not need it, and put- 
ting him under a $700 teacher. The time will 
come when the father will pay the $3,000 for 
the teacher, end the $700 for the automobile. 
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compressed and poetic a form contain all those The same is true in the churches. When " 
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the minister resigns, the congregation says, 
“Now’s a chance to save a little.” And they 
keep on saving, each time getting a man of 
less calibre. If every time that a minister re- 
signed the congregation said, “Now’s a chance 
to get a better man,” the churches of New 
England would be on the ascending grade. 


WHEN TEACHERS COMBINE 
[Editorial in Chicago News, an exceedingly “Neu- 
tral” Daily.] 


In considering the question of the Chicago 
Teachers’ federation the task of the school 
board will be simplified if attention is directed 
steadily upon the sole point of the attack— 
the federation’s affiliation with organized labor. 
While board members jhave denounced the 
teachers’ federation as unprofessional, selfish 
and seditious, it is not proposed by the new 
rule to prohibit public school teachers from 
belonging to organizations that are simply 
unprofessional, selfish or even seditious. The 
question before the public is just this: Is it 
wrong for public school teachers to ally them- 
selves officialiy with organized jabor? 

Public servants are M{ the service of the 
public as a whole; they should not declare ex- 
clusive allegiance to any one group of citi- 
zens, however numerous and strong. In Chi- 
cago labor unions are strong. In some other 
city or town they may be weak. In one com- 
munity the dominant group may be market 
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gardeners or mill owners. 


It does not be- 
come public 


servants to select one group, 


‘whether employed or employing, and cast in 


their lot with that one, adopting its quarrels, 
enlisting its fraternal support and committing 
themselves in advance to all its policies and 
decisions. 

These considerations apply to all public 
employes, but with peculiar force to public 
school teachers. In our democratic public 
schools the child of the wage worker sits side 
by side with the child of the employer of labor 
and the child of the small storekeeper, who is 
neither an employer nor an employee. All 
pupils are entitled to equal sympathy and at- 
tention from the _ teacher. Further, in our 
democratic scheme of things no one can say 
whether the boy or girl at the school desk is 
going to be a day laborer, a skilled worker, a 
professor or an industrial leader. With the 
whole world of industry and commerce, the 
home, the learned professions, agriculture, 
everything represented potentially in the boys 
and girls before her, the teacher cannot 
properly limit her interest to one group. 

Neither should she allow herself to get into 
a situation where she appears to have selected 
one group, vot for professional reasons but 
for material reasons; not because she ought 
to join it, but because she expects to make 


money by joining it. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. EF, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


HARRISBURG 

Harrisburg has celebrated fifteen years of 
notable progress, and they have been vears of 
great civic and educational progress. 

To begin with that which is most signifi- 
cant, last season two-thirds of all the teachers 
cf the city (200 of the 308) voluntarily studied 
educational history for several months under 
the weekly leadership of Dean Frank P. 
Graves of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
teachers bearing the expense of the course. 
And the year before Professor A. Duncan Yo- 
cum of the same university carried on a course 
in psychology. In each case they attended a 
weekly leoture. One can readily see what 
this signifies as to the professional spirit and 
devotion of the teachers. 

There are manual training and domestic 
science, including cooking, sewing, dress-mak- 
ing, millinery in the schools, which was beyond 
the highest dream of anyone only a few years 
ago. 

There is one of the best technical high 
schools to be found anywhere in the country. 
It is a plant ecsting half a million dollars, and 
teaches boys to be skilful in machine, tool, 
iron and metal work, joinery, pattern making, 
molding, forging and surveying. 

Training for business is now an_ essential 
feature of work from the eighth grade up. By 
the by, the elementary schools have been 


placed on an eight year basis without friction 
in the change. 

The high school has a preceptress or advisor 
for all girls. The Board of .Education has 
provided for vocational guidance. 

The high schools have surpassed athletics, 
orchestra and glee clubs. 

On the material side the city has erected 2 
large school building each year, and of late 
each building is adapted to civic center work, 
having a large auditorium with a capacity of 
about 700 on the ground floor. 

Parent Teachers’ Association, of which there 
are eleven in the city, are among the most 
efficient in the country. To their aid is due 
much of the latest educational development in 
playground, medical inspection, school nurses, 
dental clinic, open air classes, classes for 
defective children, utilization of the  Binet- 
Simon tests, co-operation of the schools and 
city library. The city has a safe and sane re- 
tirement plan by which already twenty 
teachers in retirement are drawing half-salary 
for life. 

I doubt if any city has achieved more by 
way of educational and professional progress 
in the last five years than has Harrisburg 
under the skillful and every way efficient 
leadership of Superintendent Frederick  E. 
Downes. 
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THE AIM OF ARITHMETIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


B. M. WATSON 


Superintendent, Spokane 


For many years prior to a time that may be 
indicated as fifteen or twenty years ago arith- 
metic was regarded as a fixed quantity. There 
was a standard course of study that nobody 
seemed to question seriously. There was some 
difference of practice, if not of opinion, as to 
the age or grade at which children should un- 
dertake the study in earnest; but all children 
were expected to swallow. digest and assimilate 
every topic in the bill of fare as far wp as they 
went. 


Primary teachers used to debate such mo- 
mentous issues as whether we should say “two 
and three is five” or “two and three are five”: 
whether we should borrow from the minuend 
or carry to the subtrahend; and whether or not 
children should be made to analyze problems 
according to < set form of expression. 


In more advanced grades the heat of dis- 
cussion centered about such questions as 
whether proportion should be stated by the 
cause and effect method or some other method; 
whether evolution should be taught alge- 
braically, geometrically or by rule. 


All these discussions, more or less profitable 
as they were, hinged upon matters of special 
method. But in regard to the body of the 
subject itself—its aim and scope and trend— 
there was practical unanimity and silence. The 
last few years, however, have witnessed a mar- 
velous activity among psychologists and others 
in the invention of new theories about the na- 
ture of number, the importance of arithmetic as 
a branch of study, the relation of this to other 
subjects of study, the classification of topics as 
the essential and the tion-essential, the practi- 
cal and the useless, the wp-to-date and the ob- 
-olete. 

There has been a vast amount of discussion 
and a wide difference of opinion about every 
phase of the subject. There has been much 
experimentation, some of it successful, more of 
ic otherwise, all of it profitable. 


Let us consider for a moment the causes of 
this consuming interest in arithmetical reform. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not at- 
tribute it to any sudden discovery of marked 
weakness in the teaching of arithmetic, or a 
failing off in the average proficiency of pupils. 
It is due rather to a combination 
tinct causes:— 


of four dis- 
First—A prevalent spirit of research and dis- 
covery, in sympathy with the general advance 
in all branches of mathematics. 
Second—The 


augumentation of common 
school curricula by the introduction of new sub- 
jects of study, the leaders of educational 


thought being thus stimulated to discover every 
posstble corner that may be clipped in order 
to save time. 

Third—The tendency of the college to force 
down into the high school, work that has here- 
tofore been dore in the colleges, and of the 
high schools to ask for more time in which to 
complete their work, which in turn creates a 
demand for a shorter course in the grades. 

Fourth—The general trend of social, pro- 
fessional, commercial, and industrial customs 
which demand of the schools a different product 
from that of fifty, or even ten, years ago. The 
small manufacturer of the last century is dead, 
and his grandson is treading the lockstep of a 
great manufacturing trust. with a dozen or more 
branches. Within the memory of persons now 
living, the bulk of trade was conducted by 
means of barter. the farmer swapping his corn, 
wheat, butter and pork for boots and shoes, 
sugar and molasses, newspaper 
and even tuition for his children 
academy. 


subscriptions, 
at the local 


Now the products of great factories are sold 
to jobbers. who sell to wholesalers. who sell to 
retailers. who sell to consumers on the install- 
ment plan. The farmer sells his crops to the 
middleman, and receives payment in the form 
of a draft on a million dollar bank that transacts 
business in a building that belongs to a billion 
doller life insurance company. 


The demand for. speed and directness has 
borne fruit in a revision of methods wherever 
arithmetical calculation is required. Adding 


is done by machinery: interest is computed by 
tables: the scaies tell the cost of vour purchase 
at the market: land is measured by feet and 
decimals of a foot, rather than by chains and 
links: common fractions are going out. of 
f-shion, and voting machines made it un- 
necessary for inspectors of elections 
be versed in the art of counting. 


Add to the influences already enumerated 
the idea becoming more and more prevalent 
among the masses that the district school and 
grammar school are not finishing schools even 
for the commor people, but that the child is 
to have another chance at education by means 
of which, in the high school or business school 
he may attain to a higher degree of culture or 
secure a broader preparation for life, and you 
have the main forces that have brought about 
the newer conception of the aims of arithmetic 
teaching in the elementary school. 


even to 


There is pretty general agreement that the 
first aim should be to secure a high degree of 
facility in certain operations which all people 


in every position in life will have more or less 
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occasion fo employ. Among these operations. 
may be included :— a, 

(a) Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of whole numbers, common fractions 
and decimals. 

(b) One-step or two-step reductions of 
weights and measures in common use. 

(c) Percentage as an application of decimals, 
illustrated by the solution of easy problems in 
profit and loss, interest, insurance, discount, 
taxes and commission. 

(d) Measurements of triangles, circles and 
rectangular surfaces and solids. 

In all these processes, especially the four 
fundamental operations with whole numbers, 
common fractions and decimals, children should 
be given so 1iuch practice that they can per- 
form the operations without thought, by reflex 
action as it were, just as they walk, or eat, or 
skate, or guide a bicycle. These are the tools 
which they should be able to apply by the use 
of a trained logical faculty to the solution of 
a great varietv of problems. 

The second aim should be to train the child 
to image vividly the objects, transactions and 
relations which are involved in the statement of 
the problem. The operations with pure num- 
ber are the implements with which he is to in- 
terpret mathematically the whole world about 
him. In order that he may make such inter- 
pretation he must either see the objects con- 
cretely in his presence or be able to form vivid 
mental pictures of them in their proper size, 
proportion and relation. He should have in 
mind a reasonably exact picture of each of the 
units of weight and measure. He should be 
able to draw a line three inches, one foot or 
two yards in length with some approach to ex- 
actness. He should be able to judge whether 
a pail of water contains three gallons or a half 
hogshead, and whether it weighs about 200 
pounds or twenty tons. 

If he is to compute the distances between a 
number of cities he should be able to make a 
drawing that will indicate the relative positions 
of the several places and their distances apart 
in proper proportion. In dealing with business 
transactions he should be able to image the 
objects bought and sold, and even the people 
engaged in the deal. And so on_ indefinitely. 
T have found more failures in arithmetic due 
to inability to visualize than to anv other cause. 

The next aim should be to teach as much of 
the theory of number as is necessary for in- 
telligent work within the limits herein outlined. 

The next aim will encounter no dissent, 
namely, to culiivate habits of 
curacy, rapidity and perseverance. 

Another aim should be to teach a certain 
number of particular facts which have nothing 
to do with pure number, but are useful in busi- 
ness and furnish material for many of the most 
practical applications of arithmetical principles 
Among these { would mention Roman notation, 
which has been regarded by some as unworthy 
of more than incidental notice. | would not 
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place it high in the jist-of usefyl topics. but so 
long as it is used for specific purposes that come 
within the experience of all intelligent persons, 
children should be taught at least to read Ro- 
man numerals to 100, and to have a working 
knowledge of the few easy principles underly- 
ing them. As a matter of general culture one 
should be able to look up a Bible reference 
without hesitation. 

The tables ot weight and measure in com- 
mon use should be taught, but not those de- 
nominations that are never mentioned in trans- 
actions of today. 

The forms and the force of various kinds of 
commercial paper are things of universal con- 
cern, and every boy and girl should be thor- 
oughly informed regarding them. They should 
know how to write a note and what it means: 
how to indorse a note, and what is involved in 
the contract of indorsement; how to write a 
check or draft, and its import in the commerce 
of the world; the nature of paper money, and 
the causes that have led to its use. All along 
this line are large units of study that are in- 
tenselv practical, can be demonstrated by actual 
experience in class exercises, are closely con- 
nected with history and geography, and are 
bound up with the vital problems of the home 
and family. 


FIRST READER PHILOSOPHY 


DAN C,. RULE, JR. 
Clyde, Ohio 


A few days ago, while exploring a garret, 
T came accidentally upon my own green- 
covered, torn, lop-leaved, inkily Bertilloned 
“First Reader.” No doubt but that in the 
long ago I was passably familiar with its 
pages: but the less elementary things of life 
had, of course, quite blotted the little book 
from my memory. I thought. however. that 
YT could tell pretty accurately what T should 
find therein; the short and simple annals of 
the dimple-fingered. But I was mistaken: ves. 
and a bit taken aback. As I read, my eves (I 
am sure of it) widened with wonder. for 
through some of those effectively simple “les- 
sons” trip, two-syllabled, Hamlet in “round- 
about” and Cphelia in pinafore. I wish T 
might express, with merry skill, the humor 
and the truth and the tragedy contained be- 
tween my First Reader’s little green covers: 
hut T know should fail in that task, no 
mitter with what mockingly gay seriousness T 
essaved it. But T will let you see for vour- 
self; suppose we choose—say—‘Lesson XV." 
| promise that the savage simplicity of that 
lesson shall give vou a_ thrill:— 

“OQ what a sad sight is this! A boy with 

dunce-cap cn his’ head.” 

Yes, [| know it; I know there are seven <er- 
mons, a quaint litthe verse or two, and an essay 
(doubtless dull) upon “Education: Its. Past. 
Present, and Future,” packed into those two 
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quite- unconsciously accusing lines. © But have 
you considered their direct personal applica- 
tion? Sir, [ beg your pardon; permit me to 
hint that you were once i boy conically 
crowned and quite capped off py the insignia 
of duncedom. You are positive—now—that 
you did not deserve it—then. On the re- 
gretted contrary, 


you are aware that you 
might, with greater appropriateness, have 
worn it, occasionally, from. your seventeenth 


to your twenty-fourth trip around the sun. 
Madam, I have not the hardihood to suggest 
—no, I cannot possibly suggest it. Though I 
had never the delight of your acquaintance, 
I am, nevertheless, ready to maintain against 
any knight in Christendom that you were al- 
ways bright and studious; and that you never 
even whispered to Mary Morton, just across 
the aisle. But were you sorry for Willie 
Thompson absurdly crowned for his particu- 
lar kind of leopard’s spots; decorated for de- 
jinquency—the delinquency of being a _ real 
boy? I fear you were not tenderly desolated. 
But be comforted; neither were your elders 
sorry—auntil after five and twenty years. 


Lest it be thought that I ain taking Willie’s 
world unjustly to task, listen now to the formal 
charge it brings against him:— 

“Why does he stand there in front of the 
school? What has he done?” 


“He is a bad boy. He talks and laughs 
in school. He loves to be idle, and does not 
learn his lesson.” 


Shade of Friedrich Froebel! I cannot com- 
ment; for I do not intend taking needless risk 
of apoplexy. I will pass on. 


“Does “he aot look bad? 


All the good boys 
shun him.” 


Willie did indeed “look bad.” I tell you that 
suggestion is one of the black arts. There’s 
niagic in it. Willie “looked bad’ solely be- 
cause all his small society told him he was bad. 
His inexperienced little heart was about as 
soft as a kitten’s fur; but his public made him 
think himself a demon. It works out that 
Way in Our narrow, narrow world. And I, 
for one, hope that Willie quickly forgot, or 
wisely ignored, his lesson in self-depreciation. 
For therein lay his peril of lasting harm. 


Though suggestion is, truly, a subject of 
depth, we must now prepare to reel out still 
more of our plummet-line; and we are, I be- 
lieve, going to find that line far too short. 
For right here we step gingerly upon the 
brink of caverns measureless to man:— 


“Do you think a good boy can love a bad 
one? Can his teacher love him?” 


“I think not. No one loves a bad boy. No 
one can love those who are bad.” 


It may be that we really cannot. I look 
away from my First Readers page because 
my heart is sickening a bit. The little green 
book is too brutally cynical for me. Verily, 
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I find my ‘world beginning~ to nebu- 


lize. To save that world, I hurry on with the 
tragedy of Willie Thompson: 


“This boy tries to hide his face with his 
hand, for it is red with shame. AM 


“Can you sce his face? Do you see ho 
he tries to hide it with his hands?” ane 


There is literary force, if mot accuracy, in 
that. Willie’s hand is red with shame. It is 
quite probable that our villain-hero is, were 
the “roundabout”—concealed truth apparent, 
one ultimately extended blush. Wherefore he 
would conceal the visible part of him; he would 
hide his chubby countenance from he. gaze 
of his heartless fellow-man. Lucklessly, he 
has fallen among small savages who will not 
allow him even that poor refuge. We know 
they are “peeking at” Willie’s vermillion 
countenance; for are we not “expressly” in- 


terrogated; “Do you see how he tries to hide 
it with his hand?” 


Yes, we see that. Also we perfectly com- 
prehend the situation. We feel that Willie 
would give his last slate-pencil to be in the 
darkest corner of the very dark cellar under 
his place of residence; and that is why we are 
looking at him. We can’t just explain it, you 
know; but we take a sort of insistent interest 


in some one else’s embarrassment. So runs 
the world away. 
But even the most hardened of us likes, 


occasionally, to relent. Along with our still 
instinctive propensity to cruelty, we have a 
no less instinctive realization that if we would 
fittingly close an incident, an event, an epic, 
we must turn for our climax to the things of 
gentleness. We must soften the lights, We 
must make our final scene emphasize at least 
the immediate prospect of happiness. Even 
my cruel-minded little First Reader feels: this 
necessity for sugar after vinegar. 
most above barbarity. 


“Poor boy! I hope he will be good, and 
never have to wear a dunce-cap again.” 

Though it does not express a hope that 
Willie may never again be a dunce, it does 
wish him immunity from due process of) law. 
But it has vot for one instant realized that 
the dunce-cap should have been justly placed, 
not on Willie's head, but over its own vindici- 
tive litthe covers. At the last, it draws aside 
self-righteously, and bids Willie a Pharisaic 
farewell. 


It rises al- 


For my own part, I shall not hesitate to 
return my First Reader to its dusty corner in 
a dusty garret; for I bear its two-syllabled 
philosophy no love. But to Willie» the 
Dunce-Cap I should have liked to hold’ out 
sympathetic amms; and I should have liked to 
buy him the thing he most wished to .gwn— 
which was probably a gun. . 
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CRITICS CORRALLED 

There is only one William McAndrew and he 
is something different every time he comes 
to the bat. We were of those who were not 
easily reconciled to his leaving the Washington 
Irving High School which he had built wp from 
nothing into the greatest girls high school in 
the world. 

It seemed as though he was the last man in 
the world to be harnessed to the inevitable 
treadmill work of a great city supervisory sys- 
tem. 

William McAndrew is a_ genius, first, last 
and all the time. He thinks, acts, writes, 
speaks as a genius. He has criticised tradi- 
tions mercilessly. When he lets himself loose 
with his pen no one knows what he is to hit 
or what fragments will remain after he has nit 
a tradition. 

What could such a man do with the re- 
sponsibility of leadership in a district with 
100,000 children, more or less! 

Well, what did he do? 

With this query in mind we turned with 
keen interest and some anxiety to his first re- 
port upon the schools of Brooklyn, just pub- 
lished by the New York Board of Education. 

Imagine our delight at finding McAndrew, 
William McAndrew, fiercest of critics corralling 
all critics of the schools in Brooklyn, taming 
them, harnessing them, and making them pull 
together like a trained team. 

“It takes a rogue to catch 1 rogue,” and it 
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evidently reqmred a critic to tame and harness 
for team work, the critics of Brooklyn. 

Nowhere else in professional or profane 
literature can there be found as valuable a sum- 
mary of criticism and remedies as in this re- 
port. No “Inquiry,” Survey or Investigation 
has been as constructive as ‘s this report of 
Mr. McAndrew. 

It should be published at once by the United 
States Bureau of Edtication as a Monograph, 
or by The World Book Company, in its “Effi- 
ciency Series.” It comes near having the 
ring of one of Herace Mann’s reports of 
seventy years ago. 

He went to every person who in speeches or 
letters repeated the current flings at the 
public school graduate. He said, “Here, you 
don’t seem satisfied with the sort of boy you 
are getting. Now, what sort of a boy do you 
want?” 

“IT want a boy who can spell and _ write, 
and figure.’ 

“What spelling, what writing, what figuring 
do you want him to be able to do?” 

McAndrew took the examples collected in 
this way and with them tested over a thousand 
pupils. He found the boys and girls in the 
highest classes running from forty-two to 
ninety-two per cent. right. Then he tested the 
amount of time required to bring various 


classes up to maximum efficiency. Here ts 
one of his tables:— 

Date ‘ Time Spent by Percent. 

Class and lreacher Right 


The conclusions of McAndrew’s report is 
that all of the things employers expect of 
graduates are attainable with a surprisingly 
small amount of effort. The schools will not 
suffer by taking up the criticisms passed 
upon them. On the contrary they will benefit. 
Every school ought to invite a committee of 
taxpayers to formulate the definite abilities 
expected of the graduates and at designated 
periods ought to be invited to test the gradu- 
ates upon such abilities. McAndrew proposes 
this as a means of holding a close bond of 
friendship and loyalty between the public and 
the schools. He contends that such definite 
and intimate knowledge of wha: the schools are 
doing is essential for their adequate support. 
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His report contains a compléte summary of 
abilities proposed by Brooklyn citizens, em- 
ployers, ministers, editors, mothers, school- 
masters, as necessary in the Brooklyn youngster 
on graduation day. McAndrew applies general 
principles of n.anagement to the problem of 
directing the schools so as to turn out this pro- 
duct. He enumerates the agencies existent in 
Brooklyn for getting the result. A remarkable 
thing about the project is that it has been 
formulated by conference and cooperation and ts 
not a theatrical conception proposed for imposi- 
tion upon the schools, 

Get this report at once if you can. If you 
cannot get a copy stir somebody up to print it 
sc that it can be had by everyone who wishes it. 


a 


WHAT MEN THINK ABOUT BOYS’ PLAY 


The football season has opened. The captain 
has all last year’s first string leftovers drilling 
again. Courageous freshmen who were pretty 
good tacklers on their own little teams last 
year are “out for the high school team.” The 
coach is urging all the other oversized boys 
to come out to the field. The undersized boys 
are jockeying for a chance to carry the water 
bucket. The girls are making new pennants, 
and arm bands. The athletic association mana- 
ger is opening a bank account. The teachers 
are planning lessons, preparing for competition. 

The season is in full swing. The league race 
is tied. Sisters gloat as their brothers or near- 
brothers break into the hero class, and the first 
string, with an eighty-yard run for a touchdown. 
Mothers or fathers sigh with relief each night 
the padded, grimy-faced, weary son comes home 
whole. .. . Teachers read excuses—some teachers 
are lenient, some are firm. 


The last game is on. A thousand boy and 
girl rooters go shouting in special cars to the 
home of the competing city team. The eleven 
boys (who are sure to be called gridiron gladi- 
ators in the Sunday papers) roll up to the 
frozen or muddy field in what the novels call 
pulsing motors. Substitutes, coaches, trainers, 
doctors and waterboys bring up the rear. The 
team won! ‘then home hoarse and _ happy. 
Lost? Then Lacking away homeward shouting 
denials and framing alibis. (The teachers were 
probably there.) 

Post season. The champions are dined. 
Even the mayor tells them what they have done 
for Boomburg. The gilded pigskin is hung in 
the trophy room. Challenges tor Thanksgiving 
Day games with Portland, Me., or Portland, 
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Ore., are declined—and sometimes accepted. 
The captaincy for next year is won by the We- 
Are-It fraternity. The college scouts have signed 
up the star dropkicker, and the ten-second 
quarterback. The girls get pictures of the 
Stars in uniforms, much better looking than 
those in citizens clothes. The treasurer pays 
$57,000 bills and turns over balance of $281. 
(Teachers and principals are ready again to 
write for a symposium on school athletics.) 


The views of men who have gone through 
years of this, as given to the Journal of Educa- 
tion this week, are not one-sided. The de- 
fenders are as stout in their reasoning as the 
opponents. Sore tell why the, could not get 
along without football and baseball and inter- 
city contests. A man from Schenectady tells 
how smoothly he has gone alorg entirely with- 
out them for five years. 


Every one of the contributions has a thought. 
The sum total of the views, as we judge them, 
is that “so much depends on the teacher,” 
on the way the sports are managed. A good 
coach or physical director, one who can get 
every available boy into a big squad and handle 
it well; a principal who can make boys see 
that true sport success depends on how you 
play, not on how many times you win; a stu- 
dent body which understands that school spirit 
is not “rooting” but “pulling hard” for your 
schoolmates—these make for conditions in 
cities from which men write encouragingly of 
school sports. 

We want the boys to play, to play what they 
most enjoy. If what they enjoy athletically is bad 
for them—as it patently is in many cases—and 
is good moral, physical and mental exercise for 
only two score of ten boys, then the principal 
and the teachers must rehabilitate that sport or 
find a substitute. 

Which is easier—or better? 

ARLO, A SCHOOL STORY* 


We have long prophesied that sometime we 
shall have real story books written for cach 
period of elementary school life by artists in 
story writing who are at the same time scientific 
in their gossip of pedagogy, men and women 
who know the vocabulary of a given school age, 
the interests of the children of that grade, and 
can weigh pedagogical values. 


What can be more inane than to teach 
children to read and then have them get their 
story books from the public library, and the 
Sunday School library, books that have no 


B. and Ernest Cobb, with Lliustratiens by Charies 
pp Price 35 cents Net The Riverdale Press. ibrookline 
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regard for the child’s age, interests, or needs, 
just emotional “story books.” — 

Mr. and Mrs. Cobb, who have written “Arlo,” 
are skillful teachers with a keen sense of the 


child’s life in school and home and out of school 
and home. 


Nowhere have we seen a keener appreciation 
of the necessity of having as the central figure a 
child of the age of the children who read. This 
is fundamental. The action of the story must 
be such as the reader can imagine himself as 
doing under similar circumstances. 


Nowhere is there a better recognition of the 
advantage of having a pet animal as the hero’s 
comrade. The boy and the dog are as real as 
a boy and dog can be. 


Never have we seen a saner ;ecognition of the 
fact that after all if a boy is to be genuinely 
captivated by the story the boy and the dog 
must not be kept at home or about home, but 
must be given an intensely romantic setting 
without any love affair in the romance. This 
is not the age for sex-thought or emotion, but 
ii is the age for child experiences that are 
not humdrum, an age of imagination, of semt- 
fairy experiences in far-away lands and under 
exciting conditions. 

Not alone because “Arlo” meets all the needs 
of the child as soon as he can read intelligently, 
do we call attention to the story, but because 
we think that it may be the forerunner of 
many ‘books for school reading by such children. 


NOTABLE MEETING 


St. Louis, from November 16 to 23, will see 
the grouping of a remarkable body of the very 
liveliest educational leaders in rural life uplift 
in the United States. This meeting will be 
held under the direction of the educational 
leaders of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


The secretary of Agriculture will be there, 
as will be A. C. True, Bradford Knapp, C. B. 
Smith, O. H. Benson, Liberty H. Bailey, H. B. 
Fuller, B. H. Cricheson, K. L. Hatch, Thomas 
Bradley, M. C. Burritt, G. I. Christie and many 
other distinguished leaders in Agricultural edu- 
cation in rural schools, in high schools, in 
normal schools and in agricultural colleges. 


Never before have there been as many leaders 
in country life work, educational and agricul- 
tural, as will be at St. Louis. Many state su- 
perintendents, state university presidents, agri- 
cultural college presidents and normal school 
presidents as well as state and county agents and 
leaders will be in attendance. 


On the program for the same day there will 
be forty-eight of the most vital questions per- 
taining to country life and rural schools dis- 
cussed by men and women who will have some- 
thing to say ard will say it frankly and vigor- 


ously. We have never anticipated any meet-. 
ing more than we anticipated this St, Louis ‘ 


meeting. 
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IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

At Syracuse, New York, three young men 
with the best of experience, high character, and 
ample equipment have organized The Iroquois 
Publishing Company, starting off with Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold’s “See and Say Series,” 
one of the most promising of all the series of 
phonetic readers. We can think of no other 
woman who has had a success in school book 
making at all comparable with Miss Arnold’s 
achievement. In this series she has associated 
with her two other experts. 

The leading members of the new firm are 
E. F. Southworth and H. E. Reed. 


4 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS 

No child labor law can be constructive that 
allows a boy or girl to change jobs before he is 
eighteen without a new employment certificate 
from the department of education. In no other 
way can child labor laws help the schools to 
keep a hand on young people in a_ beneficial 
way ‘till they are eighteen, and a child labor 
law that does not help the school authorities to 
do this is a legal weakling. 

Ohio was the first state to provide for this 
enforced application for a new certificate when- 
ever a person under eighteen changes his job. 


> > 


HIGH ART 

Industrially it is said that the height of 
achievement is the making of a die that will cut 
a pattern out of a single sheet of thinest tissue 
paper. It is an easy proposition to make a 
machine that will shave or slice iron, but it is 
high art to cut tissue paper in perfect form with- 
out a tear or a waving line. 

The teacher may have all tanges of temper- 
ments from the stolid to the delicate, and no 
method or device can apply to both. 

KEEP YOUR EYES ON YOUR JOB 

In industrial training they say that one of the 
most difficult achievements of a student is to 
keep his eyes on his job. 

This is a good slogan professionally as well 
as industrially. 


New Engiand averages $1.30 per acre for 
commercial fertilizer, and the Western States 
averaged four cents per acre. The average 


New England yield is fifty per cent greater per 
acre. 


If you have any doubt about the importance 
and significance of open window classes in school 
send to Don C. Bliss, superintendent, Montclair, 
N. J., for a pamphlet recording demonstrations. 


Nevada forbids the employment of any im- 
structor in any educational institution who is 
not a citizen of the United States. 


School garden exhibits and prize awards are 
now..in order in every city in the country. 


‘Everett, Washington, has brought its high 
school into the 1,000 class. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


IN A DESPERATE PLIGHT 

The Russian arm, retreating from Vilna, is 
in a desperate plight. The army of Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg, which took Vilna, - is 
working its way eastward, and in cooperation 
with the army of Archduke Leopold of Bavaria 
is endeavoring to entrap and annihilate the re- 
treating Russians. The German forces have 
rossed the Vilna-Dwinsk line, and cut the 
Vilna-Moscow line; but the Russians. although 
hard pressed and suffering heavily, have thus 
far escaped the threatened envelopment, and at 
different points, especially in the south and 
centre, have niade strong counter attacks upon 
their pursures. More than once before, when 
their situation seemed hopeless, they have suc- 
ceeded in extricating themselves: and they have 
learned the art of leaving very little behind 
them which was worth taking. 

HUGE WAR COSTS 

The British budget shows war expenditures 
running up to nearly $25,000,000 a day: an esti- 
mated expenditure of $7,950,000,000 for the cur- 
rent financial year, and a dead weight of debt 
at the close of the year amounting to 
$11,000,000,000. These are figures which simply 
daze the imagination. To meet this extraor- 
dinary situation, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is obliged to turn in all directions for 
new sources of revenue. An addition of forty 
per cent., to the existing income tax, the in- 
clusion of all incomes of $650 or more in the 
levy, a super tax on heavy incomes amount- 
ing to about one-third of the total income, in- 
creases in postal charges ani telegraph and 
telephone rates, new duties and heavy in- 
creases in old ones, especially on luxuries, and 
special taxes on the war. profits of manu- 
facturers of war supplies are among the 
features of a budget which is calculated to bring 


home to almost all Englishmen a_ realizing 
sense of the financial burdens of war. 

THE PROPOSED LOAN 
The proposed loan { $500,000,000 
to $1,000,000,C00 to England and_ France 
is discussed in some quarters as if it 
were purely an accommodation those 
countries, and an act of doubtful neutrality. 


But the proposed loan, which ts really a grant 
of credit, will be used to pay for purchases of 
grain, cotton and provisions in this country, 
and its greatest benefits, in the view of leading 


financiers, will come to our own people. For 
example, we have a_ surplus wheat crop. of 
100,000,000 bushels, more or less, to market. 


England, France and Italy will need about that 
much. But they are not limited to our supply. 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and India have a 
surplus large enough to supply their needs. If 


exchange is aemoralized, American wheat will 
be at a disalvantape as compared with the 
crops of these competitors, and American 
farmers, with large unsold. supplies on their 


hands, will find prices sagging disastrously, 


ENGLAND AND CONSCRIPTION 


One of the most serious problems which 
England has to face today is the question of 
conscription. There is a deepening conviction 
in England that nothing short of conscription 
will recruit the armies in the field to the extent 
which the present emergency calls for. While 
Russia is calling up her last line of reserves to 
face and, if possible, to force back the Teuton 
armies, and while France is about to cail to the 
colors her boys of eighteen, and her men over 
forty-five, the great labor unions of Great 
Britain, the miners and the railway workers, 
are threatening an industrial revolution if the 
Government ventures upon conscription. They 
have it in their power for a time at least, to 
paralyze industry, and greatly to handicap the 
Government in all its war measures. 


BULGARIA ON THE TEUTON SIDE 


The general mobilization oi all Bulgarian 
military forces has been ordered, ostensibly, 
“for the purpose of armed neutrality;”’ but the 
simultaneous concentration of Bulgarian troops 
on the Serbian frontier points to early action 
on the Teuton side. Through pressure brought 
tc bear upon Serbia by the entente Allies, Bul- 
garia secured concessions in Macedonia which 
gave her nearly but not quite all that she 
wanted; and then, without rendering any quid 
pro quo, proceeded promptly to call 50,000 
Macedonians to the Bulgarian colors. It has 
been plain from the beginning that Bulgaria 
meant to get ail that she could out of the exist- 
ing complications, from either side or both. 
If now she attacks Serbia, as seems likely, 
Roumania and Greece probably will be forced 
tu a decision. Greece is already mobilizing. 


THE BRITISH PRIZE COURT 


The recent decision of the British Prize 
Court condemning some millions of dollars of 
American cargoes on their way to neutral ports 
has called out a good deal of excited com- 
ment, but the questions involved are of a legal 
sort, and unhappily, in some instances at least. 
the position of the American shippers is clouded 
by obvious attempts at deception in the cargo 
manifests. Where deception is resorted to, 
it is a fair inference that there was a reason 
for it. Moreover, the American position 1s 
further weakened by the fact that, in our own 
treatment of contraband during the Civil War 
we smashed old precedents and created new 
ones at a rate which is now embarrassing when 
it is our commerce and not that of England 


which suffers. 
MEXICO AND PAN-AMERICA 
The result of the latest conference of the 


diplomatic representatives of the United States. 
srazil, Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Uruguay and 
Guatemala upon Mexican affairs is a decision 


(Continued on page 306,) 
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WAS MARIAN STUPID OR SOME ONE 
ELSE? 


Marian and I are the best of friends. She 
is seven, and I am—well, I am older. We at- 
tend the same school, she as pupil in the se- 


cond grade, I as teacher three grades beyond. 
She likes examinations. I don’t. 


Today the superintendent of the supervisors 
of the teachers of the children sent down the 
line a “set” of quesions, and Marian gave me 
her viewpoint thus:— 

(Marian) “Had ’zaminations this 

(I) “This is interesting. 
about?” 

“Oh, *bout a man. He cut his foot.” 

“Why, that was really too bad.” 


“A-hu! He cut it with a string —cut it half 
off.” 


“With a string? How strange! But what 
was the question?” 

“I don’t know. They was another ’zample, 
too. A man bad a lot of candy.” 

“Splendid! Did he send some to school?” 

“No,—he give somebody ten cents’ worth.” 

“But what did the example ask about the 
candy ?” 

“T don’t know. Teacher didn’t know the 


man. Jes the man that told her to write it 
on the board.” 


morning!” 
What was it 


With curiosity I went to Marian’s teacher 
to inquire about those mysterious men—the 


stranger with the candy and the _ injured 
gentleman. 


In answer she passed me a printed slip con- 
taining these questions :— 

“A man having a string twenty inches long 
cut off half a foot and then ten inches more. 
How long is the remaining piece? 

A salesman had a pound of candy worth 
three cents an ounce. He sold ten cents 
worth. How much was the remainder worth?” 
. am wondering if the superintendent of the 
supervisors of the teachers of little children 
might learn pedagogy by walks and talks with 
the Marians. 

From the Ranks. 


[The writer of the above is a teacher whom I 
know well. In sending it she says] :— 


“The interest to .me lies in the facts that 
school worry has had its part in taking the 
teacher to her final reward: the superintendent 
is fillmg a much better position with a corre- 
sponding increase of salarv: Marian and T are 
still interested in examinations and her per- 
centage in Arithmetic is excellent, but she dis- 
likes the subject.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


(Continued from page 286.) 


the nerve to make a motion to that effect, 
ll second it to get it before the house. 

Is the physical education (?) that nine or 
eleven men get in baseball or football ade- 
quate compensation for the diversion of atten- 
tion from studies which is liable to result? 

Sometimes it is; sometimes it isn’t. There’s 
no reason why it shouldn’t be if it is properly 
handled. It might be worth while to add that 
the physical education—I omit the question 
mark—of nine or eleven involves incidentally 
the similar education of two or three times 
that many; chis vear’s scrubs will be the schoo! 
team in 1918. 

How does high school ball playing differ 
from high school dancing? Is the difference 


to the advantage or disadvantage of ball play- 
ing? 


“Nothing useless is or low— 
Each thing in its place is best.” 

Very likely vou’re right—Longfellow wasn’t 
talking about baseball or dancing. He was 
merely expressing a truth which has wide ap- 
plication. The question cannot be answered 
categorically. High school ball playing of 
the right sort is good and ought to be en- 
couraged. It is not so good that it ought to 
supersede or interfere with studies. It is not 
so bad that it ought to be abolished. High 
school dancing is good in certain communities. 
In communities where there is conscientious 
objection to if it mav very well be omitted as 
a school activity. There is plenty to do in 
high school without dancing or ball playing 
either if local conditions are such as to make 
them undesirable. 

Tf ball plaving is allowable as school ath- 
letics is it allowable in competition with other 
schools? 

Ball playing. properly controlled,—subject 
to the exception noted in the previous answer 
—is desirable both as school athletics, and in 
competition with other schools. Uncontrolled. 
it is altogether undesirable either way. 

Is the “school spirit” advantageous or other- 
wise? Ts the fact that it att-acts some bovs 
tc high school adequate excuse? 

School spirit is a good thing. It ought to 
be encouraged, just as family spirit, and na- 
tional spirit cught to be encouraged. But it 
should not degenerate into vandalism or 
rowdyism, anv more than family spirit should 
degenerate into  snobbishness or _ national 
spirit into chauvinism. Tf the spirit is good. 
and the high school is good the fact that either 
the spirit or the school attracts boys is ade- 
quate excuse for both or for either. 

What reasons are there for inter-scholastic 
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We have given practically no attention until very recently to the ninety-nine out of 
every hundred who will not reach th2 positions at which all are aiming.— Dean James 


Earl Rassell, Teachers College, Columbia. 
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ball playing? What reasons against it? 

The obvious reason for it is that the stu- 
dents desire it. There were inter-scholastic 
games before the school noticed them officially. 
If the desire did not exist, perhaps it might 
not be worth cultivating. 

The only objection to inter-scholastic ball 
playing or to contests of any sort between 
schools is that teachers and principals who 
have charge o1 them find that the proper 
management of these affairs requires some 
thought and study and the application of the 
same principles of honor and courtesy that are 
involved in the use of the golden rule in busi- 
ness. It takes a big man to apply them on the 
football field or in the market place, and big 
men are hard to find; but Ida M. Tarbell says 
she finds them in business now and then, and 
John Calvin Hana told me once that he had a 
football coach by the name of Zupke at Oak 
Park High School who conformed the 
above specifications. Indeed, I think I’ve 
known a few such myself. When there are 
enough of them looking after high school ath- 
letics the prospect will be more encouraging 
for the wider vse of the decalogue in business, 
in politics and in religion. The man is dead 
who declared that it was all an_ irridescent 
dream. 


Jor Cook, 
President Mississippi 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
When the physical education of a school con- 
sists in the education of nine or eleven men in 
baseball or football, the results upon the school 
as a whole are positively hurtful, for then the 
student body are taking their athletics by proxy 
and there is a distinct tendency on the part of 
the student body toward a low ideal of sport and 
toward gambling on the success of the team, 
with all the «ttendant evils of the gambling idea. 


High school dancing differs from high 
school ball-playing in two essentials: (1) Danc- 
ing appeals mot to the sport instinct, but to 
the sex instinct; (2) Dancing is consequently 
an individual matter and cannot be done by 
proxy through a team. Dancing, in that it 
appeals to every individual of a student body, 
is superior to ball-playing; but, because it 
springs from the sex instinct, unless wisely 
guided, it is very much inferior to ball play- 
ing. 

If ball playing is allowable as school ath- 
letics, it is allowable in competition with other 
schools, because ball playing is essentially 
competition; and, since in a_ student body 
there should be universal competition, there 
should likewise be competition between 
schools. 


Normal College, 


The school spirit is advantageous if it stands 
for cleanness in thought, discharge of duty, 
fairness in play and in work, freedom of 
thought and discussion, and respect for the 
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rights of the other fellow. All of these things 
are practically squelched if the school spirit 
consists in backing the leaders, right or wrong, 
and in winning fairly or unfairly. 


E. R. Wuityey, 
Principal, Schenectady High School. 


Football was discontinued in the Schenectady 
High School five years ago, not as a result 
of any accident for there was none serious 
enough to warrant action, but rather as an 
abandonment oi a dangerous form of athletics 
for high school boys, inefficient to give physi- 
cal exercise to the increasing number of boys 
in high school at the present time over 800. 
Of course, the action of discontinuance was 
not of the excathedra order. The boys were 
told that football would be continued, provided 
every candidate for the team would place on 
file in the principal’s office the written consent 
of his parent or parents, if both were living, 
allowing him to play footbail and assuming 
all of the responsibility in case of accident. 
Not a single statement could be secured. The 
parents did not then, or do they now, want 
their boys to play a game that for boys of 
high school age is rough, brutal and demoral- 
izing. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in schools where high school boys play 
football they usually do so without the ap- 
proval, and jirequently without the consent of 
their fathers and mothers. Why, then, should 
the school encourage a game that does not 
meet with the unqualified approval of the 
parents? Men who enjoy the game, men who 
like to stand on the side lines and root for the 
home school team very much prefer to see the 
team made up of other people’s boys. 


A sensible substitute, not a mere substitute, 
but a very much better athletic sport was 
found. A cross country run, open to every 
boy in school, was inaugurated, and also a fall 
track meet which gave recognition to the 
prowess of not only the big brawny  foot- 
ball type of boy, but also to the slim, the 
slender, the poorly formed, the very ones who 
needed the physical training, given hereto- 
fore to only the favored few. How the boys 
responded as soon as they had a chance! They 
have twice won the Kirby trophy at Columbia 
and are out for it again! 


“School spirit!’ What magic in those words! 
If by school spirit a noisy rowdyism is meant, 
let us have none of it. An ascending “school 
spirit” of that type is usually a barometric in- 
dicator of the rapidly descending school beauty 
of spirit, a spirit of kindness, courtesy, good 
will and thoughtfulness for the rights of others. 
When the spirit of the school is good “school 
spirit” will need no special meetings for ex- 
hilaration. Then there will be cheers for the 
victors and no jeers for the defeated. Then 
the decision of the umpire will be received, 
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“mo matter what it may be, as final and without 
‘Opposition, then every boy will be honored 
‘for what he does, even if he does not win for 
the school, because the school has confidence 
in him, and knows he always means to do his 
best. 


— 


Roserr S. 


Pe, High School for Boys, Reading 
a. 

I can see no harm in school athletics if 
judiciously «directed and supervised. indi- 
vidual and the school are benefited by the keen 
‘competition of athletic sports, but only when 
there is close supervision and eligibility rules 
are enforced, based on scholastic standing and 
deportment. Many a boy “finds himself” 
through athletics, and in my opinion, the bene- 
fits greatly outweigh the harm of athletics. 

I believe in cihletics for the wi:ole student body, 
and not for a picked few, but the interest can 
scarcely be maintained without some inter- 
scholastic contests. 

Miner H. 
Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 

When boys enter high school, we do not 
select the brightest boys in figures sent in by 
the grammar schools, let these study the mathe- 
matics of the high school—the rest of the pu- 
pils doing nothing in these lines—and call that 
instruction mathematics in the high school. 

Similarly, we do not collect the boys shown 
in grammar schools to have predilections for 
history, let these run races in history—the rest 
doing nothing in this line——and call that exer- 
cise teaching history in the high schools. 

Nor do we pursue this method in science, in 
literature, or other departments. 

But in athletics we put a premium on boys 
from grammar schools who have distinguished 
themselves as kids, so to speak, in running 
bases, pitching, catching, or other speciality in 
boyish sports. We hunt these out, honor 
them, uniform them, swell them, give them 
special privileges, furnish them with balls, bats, 
etc., hurrah them, while the others do nothing 
but pay the bills, hurrah and envy them. Hav- 
ing done this we call this exercise athletics 
in our high school. 

These boys are on the team because of their 
course in the grammar school. That is they 
are Over-age, and over-size, and they are these 
because they have dawdled along in grammar 
school with no desire to study, giving vent to 
their instincts uninfluenced by more useful in- 
spiration and more educational training. And 
when they graduate, which but small portion 
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accomplish, they are still overgrown grammar 
boys, without that fine discipline of mind and 
purpose whica it is the intention of the schools 
to bring about. 


How long will this high school exhibition 
continue, and teachers and school directors 
and communities be misled by the idea that 
we have athletics taught or developed in the 
high schools? 

Is it not fiain that just as in mathematics, 
language, science, we train all pupils for mental 
strength, without spectacular and_ eccentric 
working of any? So in high school athletics, 
if by that term) we mean physical training, and 
claim it is necessary for all and that all have 
a tight to it we should systematically train 
each and every pupil in a reasonable way? Do 
pupils get physical culture by attending a ball 
game, looking on and hurrahing? Is it a 
process of zbsorption and  auto-suggestion? 
Does the sight of a boy in athletic garb about 
the school halls swell out the muscles of the 
other school boys, straighten their backs, 
make their gait more manly and fill them with 
health and vigor? 

Why not get a little expert team in mathe- 
matics together once a week, let the others 
look on and burrah while these perform? Then 
another day, ihe team in English; then on other 
days the teains in science, in spelling, in civics, 
etc. It might be very popular and would be 
a deal cheaper than the present. But at 
present we fool ourselves anc the public in 
this way about athletics and save a lot of 
money by doing nothing for. the healthful bodily 
training of the young in the public schools. 


And the worst of it is, this fake athletic cul- 
ture, this exaltation of a boy’s street plays as 
if they were of importance, this substitution of 
a continued vicarious performance all through 
their high school course by a few who most 
needed serious attention to school work, for a 
true athletic training by all the school, 
stands squarely across any attempt to introduce 
a general care and culture of the body into the 
school. 


Even the common study of ordinary human 
physiology is 10 longer of importance as a high 
school study. 


In high schools it is omitted because of the 
few simple and easily forgotten lessons in the 
grammar schools; though sometimes the pu- 
pil can find a chance to connect with a class in 
physiology in high school. In the universities 
physiology masquerades unde- the guise of 
analysis of a few simple lower animals, biology 
and the grouping and classification of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 
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Children’s efforts are often distorted by anticipations of examinations.—Superinten- 


dent F. E. Spaulding, Minneapolts. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE PRACTiCAL CONDUCT OF PLAY. By Henry 
S. Curtis. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 330 pp. Price, $2.00. 

No one knows the practical side of the playground 
movement better than does Dr. Curtis, who has 
majored in the science and art of playground activi- 
ties ior a longer time than has any other American. 
He was one of the first men to do expert work on a 
city playground in New York City, and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., he was one of the first expert playground 
directors. He was virtually the founder of the Na- 
tionai Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and was its first secretary. He has lec- 
tured constantly in the interests of playgrounds for 
the past fourteen years, having lectured in more 
than one hundred cities and in more than one 
hundred educational institutions. He has definitely 
organized the playground work in many American 
cities. 

No other man or woman has lectured so much or 
in so many different cities on playground work where 
the city or school officials have paid for the service 
as has Dr. Curtis. All this guarantees his equip- 
ment for the writing of such a book, and the book 
itself is a complete demonstration of his ability to 
make the best possible use of what he knows of the 
science and art of play, of organized and supervised 
lay. 

P'The best feature of the book is his grasp of the 

moral, social, educational and health opportunities 

and dangers. 

“The Practical Conduct of Play” is practical in the 
extreme, and it makes possible the successful conduct 
of play anywhere. The book is always on the ground 
and never in the air. The author tells how to or- 
ganize an association for the introduction and pro- 
motion of play, tells who should do it, how they 
should do it, and when not to meddle with the de- 
tails. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF HORTICULTURE. By 
George W. Hood. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. Illustrated. 234 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Why has not some one made a book like this be- 
fore? They have gone all around it, above it, and 
below it but they have never done this remarkable 
bit of book-making before. It has a brief, scientific 
outline of the most important operations underlying 
the fundamentals of horticulture. ‘The student here 
learns every vital thing that he should do, learns how 
to do it, when and why. 

The book contains exercises on seeding and seed 
testing, principal methods of propagation,—cutting, 
budding, grafting, etc., differentiating between branch 
and fruit buds of the different fruits, pruning, manu- 
facture of insecticides and fungicides, with somethin 
of the chemistry underlying these operations, an 
analysis and comparative study of the principal fruits, 
including the description, identification, and value or 
some of the most important varieties. A glossary 
defines all the words commonly used in the descrip- 
tion cf fruits. 


IN VICTORIAN TIMES WITH SOME REFER- 
ENCES TO TIMES OF WILLIAM IV. SHORT 
CHARACTER-STUDIES OF THE GREAT FIG- 
URES OF THE PERIOD. By Edith L. Elias. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 240 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

Here is a book that is infinitely above its title, a 
book of surpassing interest to all readers, old and 
young. Nowhere else, so far as we know, can there 
be found so much that is so valuable and at the same 
time so interesting about the British leaders in the 
fine arts such as Turner and Rossetti; in religion and 
philanthropy, as Cardinal Newman, Spurgeon, Earl 
of Shaftsbury and Florence Nightingale; in invention, 
as George Stephenson, David Livingston, Charles 
Darwin and Lord Lister; in empire building, as Have- 
lock, Gordon, Cecil Rhodes, and Earl Roberts, and 
in statesmanship, as Lord Brougham, Robert Peel, 
Lord Palmerstone, Disraeli, Richard Cobden, John 
Bright, Gladstone, and Parnell. 

Whoever will read these fascinating biographies 
will be placed in touch with all that has been vital 
in British history for a hundred years. 


OF EDUCATION 


A FIRST YEAR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE. 
By Clara A. Pease, Hartford, Connecticut. Cloth. Il- 
lustfited. New York: Charles E. Merrill. Company, 
Price, $1.20. 

This author has caught the spirit of the age and served 

the high school with one of the phases of up-to-dateness 
which it greatly needs. ’ 
_ There is a well-defined conviction among educators, 
in school and out, that in the first year of the regulation 
high school or the third year of a™Tuniof High School 
too much has been attempted in one science while stu- 
dents get nothing of other equally vital scientes. A large 
number in this ninth year never go farther in their school 
life, hence the urgent demand that in this year the stu- 
dents get the essentials of all practical sciences and get 
what they get in such a way that they will relish sciences 
and everything of a scientific nature ever after. 

Here is an author who has caught the spirit of science 
as science rather than of any especial science. She im- 
parts a love for science as science, an appreciation of the 
scientific attitude of mind and this is worth vastly more 
than any amount of information in any science. _ 


HOW TO ADD TEN YEARS TO YOUR LIFE AND 
TO DOUBLE ITS SATISFACTIONS. By §S. S. 
Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. School of Expression, Pierce 
— Copley Square, Boston. Cloth. Price, 


THE SMILE. If You Can Do Nothing Else You Can 
Smile. By S. S. Curry. School of Expression, Cop- 
ley Square, Boston. Cloth. Price; $1.00. 

These two books are the latest of twelve invalu- 
able books from the experience and pen of Dr. S, S. 
Curry ot the School of Expression. Dr. Curry is a 
rare man, his thinking is that of a man who could 
not help thinking, or thinking as he now thinks. 

There is a spirit of rhythm in his thinking, it 


, flows along as naturally as a bird sings. There are 
never any talse notes, never any discords, except the 


artistic discords in diseords. 

While there is a sense of originality in all his 
thinking he is one of the best read men we know; 
he quotes from a hundred masters in a single book, 
masters from all times and chimes, and from litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, science, art, niusic, drama, 
and the everyday walks of life. If anything can 
make a man live ten years longer than he would 
otherwise and get ten years of joy out of every year 
of life, these two books can help him to achieve tt. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND PRACTICAL 
DRAFTING. By Charles H. Sampson, Huntington 
School, Boston. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton, 
Bradley Company. Price, $1.50. 

The Milton Bradley Company exemplify the advan- 
tage of high specialization. They command the market 
in their specialties, and drawing is one of their fa- 
vorites. They have practically corralled all authors 
of high merit. This book is an admirable illustration 
of their wisdom and leadership. Mr. Sampson 1s 
not only a master instructor in Mechanical Drawing 
and Practical Drafting from the standpoint of the 
science and art but his graduates are in demand and 
win promotions almost unparalled. He dares to defy 
traditions and sees to it that his students equip them- 
selves to do the regulation things skilfully and also 
the most difficult phases of work such as graduates 
are not ordinarily prepared for. The book is as mas- 
terful as is Mr. Sampson’s teaching at Huntington 
School. It should set a new pace for many schools. 


—— 


GREYHOUND FANNY. By Martha Morley Stew- 
art. New York: The A. N. Palmer Company. Cloth, 
Iilustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Stewart has written a very charming story of 
dog life, putting it all in the language of the dog, 
making the impersonation so genuine as not to jar 
the most sensitive, so human as to make the lessons 
of the story most humane. 

“Black Beauty,” and “Rob and His Friends” have @ 
good companionpiece in “Greyhound Fanny.” 


OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
y Murine Eye Kemedy tur Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 


y mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Vo., Chicago. 
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EBDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school w 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


ork or school administration 


. 


Meetings to be Held 


i 


OCTOBER 


1.2; City Superintendents of Wiscon- 
sin. State Capital, Madison. 


4. Plymouth County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Brockton High School. 
Superintendent George L. Farley, 
Brockton, president; H. A. Blake, 
Bridgewater, secretary. 


7-8: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association. Marquette, Mich. J. 
E. Lautner, Marquette, secretary. 


#8. National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 
ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 


& Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield. Superintendent 
Chester D. Stiles, Deerfield, pre- 
siding officer. 


8: Massachusetts Society for Social 
Hygiene, in joint meeting with the 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


6-9: American Peace Congress, San 
Francisco. 


9-14: National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Seattle, Wash. 


15. Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. Worcester. Superin- 
tendent Clarence H. Dempsey, 
Haverhill, secretary. 


14-16; Frotestant Association of 
Teachers for the Province of 
Quebec, Westmont, Que. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


27: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


48: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor, C. F. Brown 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


21-22. University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 


@8-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


Oct. 28-30. Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, Secretary. 


29. Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. Northamp- 
ton High School. 


29. Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plymouth Thea- 
atre, Boston, A. S. Townsend, pres. 


29. Bristol County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Taunton. 


29. Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. 


#8-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


+6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 


10-11: American Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Philadelphia. 


11-13. Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


22-24. South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association. Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones. Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 


24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


26-27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Ill. 
A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 

95-27: National Council of Teachers 

of English. Chicago, Ill. James 

Fleming Hosic, 28th St. and Stew- 

art Avenue, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Society for Social Hygiene, which 
is 'to hold its first annual meeting on 
October 8 at the Copley Plaza, has 
been reorganized recently, and in a 
sense is a continuation of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Sex Education, 
which had been im existence since 


The American Social Hygiene 
Association, the national body, which 
is to hold its meeting jointly with 
the Massachusetts organization, was 
formed in 1913 by the union of 
the American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene and the American Vigilance 
Association. These two organiza- 
tions have been recognized among 
those who keep in touch with philan- 
thropic and s@ecial service work as 
the dominant factors working for 
social hygiene and sex education. 
Their work is directed against evils 
arising from misunderstanding of the 
functions and motions of sex. They 
seek to promote and guide carefully 
sex instruction, to establish the 
single standard of morality for men 
and women, and to suppress vice and 
all its attendant evil—mental and 


moral degeneracy, and economic 
waste. 


“Education, to be thorough, must 
secure for every one the command 
and understanding of such facts as 
are essential to one’s welfare,” says 
the advance announcement of the 
meeting..” Unquestionably the facts 
of sex and the reproduction of life 
are among these essentials. It is 
the belief of the two associations that 
the policy of silence upon questions 
relating to sex and_ reproduction 
stands condemned by its results. The 
American and the © Massachusetts 
Social Hygiene Associations do not 
believe that sex instruction alone is 
any sure protection against miscon- 
duct and its consequences. They do 
not hold that such instruction as a 
special topic should be introduced 
in our primary schools, and they 
believe that the present misconcep- 
tions and untruths regarding sex, 
picked up from low sources, and 
looked upon as secret and shameful, 
are thoroughly evil in their influence, 
and should be combatted by the real 
facts set ‘forth as an essential part of 
human life, and treated with the same 
respect accorded other facts of 
human life. Every one, sooner or 
later, learns something about life 
perpetuations. That this be proper 
knowledge of scientific princip:es, 
added to successful, moral and reli- 
gious training, is essential to the 
moral welfare of the individual and 
the race.” 

“One of the chief services ren- 
dered by the American Social 
Hygiene Association is in connec- 
tion with the change that has taken 
place of late in public opinion with 
regard to the problems of the sociaP 
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evil. A warfare against commercial- 
ized vice, the white slave traffic, and 
the discredited policy of segregation 
commands support which a few 
years ago would have been lacking. 

“This change is due largely to 
investigation into vice conditions, 
made by the Association in the 
belief that the problems of prostitu- 
tion cannot be successfully attacked 
without thorough knowledge of their 
causes, extent, and relation to other 
social problems. To secure such 
mecessary data the Association has 
conducted or assisted in making 
inquiries into vice conditions in co- 
operation with State Commissions 
jin Massachusetts,- Maryland and 
Wisconsin, and in the cities of 
Philadelphia and Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; Syracuse and Elmira, New 
York; Newark, New Jersey; Provi- 


dence and Newport, Rhode Island; 


Richmond, Virginia; and Boston, 
Massachusetts; and in fourteen cities 
and towns in Rockland County, New 
York. 


“The reports of those inquiries 
and similar ones made under other 
auspices provide a body of facts and 
conclusions that have profoundly 
influenced public opinion. Segrega- 
tion and regulation are no longer 
accepted as the best available means 
of dealing with prostitution. Sup- 
pression and prevention are more 
and more looked to as remedies. The 
Association stands mbsolutely 
opposed to segregation and regu- 
lation as false in theory and now 
completely discredited in practice. 

“The Associations attack upon 
the white slave traffic as well as 
upon state and municipal regulation 
ot segregation of vice is thus based 
upon carefully ascertained facts. In 
this attack its work has assumed 
international scope, and its influence 
has been felt in bringing about the 
alignment of the United States with 
European nations for furthering the 
ratification of the international 
“white slave treaty” "by countries in 
South America and Asia. 


“Its Law Department has similarly 
begun its work by compiling and 
studying the laws of all the states 
relating to prostitution, and by 
making a field investigation into the 
workings of injunction and abate- 
ment laws in Iowa, Nebraska and 
elsewhere, the results of which, 
together with an analysis of such 
laws, court decisions, and a model 
form of law have recently been pub- 
lished. This Department is in touch 
with the state legislature’s meeting 
during the present winter, in making 
a detailed study of bills introduced 
which relate to social hygiene prob- 
lems, and is giving information and 
advice both to the legislators and to 
interested citizens. 

“In a word, the Association, while 
unremitting in its warfare against 
prostitution and in its support of 
measures likely to be effective in its 
suppression, seeks to be guided by 
reason and knowledge of the facts. 
It will not lend its aid or counte- 
nance t» ill-considered movements, 
Owever sincere the motives behind 
them. It deprecates unlimited pub- 
licity and notoriety likely to 
defeat the ends sought, and holds 
that the remedy for the evils arising 
from prostitution must be found in 
knowledge of the facts and in 
enlightened public opinion.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DERRY. Howard A.’ Poor, of 


the Somerville, Massachusetts, high 
school has accepted the principalship 
of Pinkerton Academy, one of the 
historic New England academies. 
Mr. Poor has demonstrated in several 
activities that he has good adminis- 
trative qualities. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. President W. 
H. P. Faunce and Norman S. Taber, 
1913, Rhodes Scholar and world’s 
champion miler, were the chapel 
speakers at the opening of the 152d 
year at Brown University. 

Important changes in the faculty 
include the return of Professor 
Damon from a year’s absence; the 
appointment of Champlin Burrage, 
96, as Librarian of the John Carter 
Brown Library; Kendall K. Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Greek; 
Theodore H. Brown, Instructor in 
Mathematics; John Shapley, Instruc- 
tor in Fine Arts; and the promotion 
of Associate Professors Albert K. 
Potter and R. G. D. Richardson to 
Professorships. Professors J. Irving 
Manatt and Henri F. Micoleau have 
died, Professors W. C. Poland and 
N. F. Davis have retired on pension. 

Beginning this year a course in 
“the aims and meaning of college 
life” will be required of all Freshmen, 
and new measures have been adopted 
by the faculty and the fraternity to 
remove the evils of the early rushing 
and initiating of new members of 
the societies. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON.  Connecticut’s 
first college exclusively for women, 
Connecticut College for Women, 
opened this month with more than 
100 in the entering class, members 
of which have come from all the New 
England States and from New York 
State. The faculty includes twenty 
men and women carefully chosen. 

The college was made possible only 
through years of devotion and effort 
on the part of prominent men and 
women of the state, crowned by the 
splendid gift of more than $1,000,000 
from Commodore Morton F. Plant. 

Situated in picturesque New Lon- 
don on a wooded eminence over- 
looking the beautiful Thames, with a 
panorama of hill and valley, sea and 
shore stretching out to meet the 
horizon, the location of the college 
is unsurpassed. 

More than 300 acres of woodland 
and field, sloping from one of the 
highest points in the city down to 
the bank of the Thames are included 
in the site. Here have been con- 
structed in collegiate Gothic style of 
architecture, with native stone hewn 
from a quarry on the site as the 
chief buiiding material, an immense 
science building to be known as New 
London hall, two dormitories desig- 
nated as Plant and_ Blackstone 
houses, a_ refectory christened 
Thames hall and a spacious power 
and heating plant. An open air 
gymnasium is being constructed. 

Speaking of the beginnings of the 
new institution, President Frederick 
If. Sykes says; 

“The founding of Connecticut 
College is significant in many ways. 
In the first place it offers what Con- 
necticut has long awaited—a college 
for women within the state. It is 
significant in time of its founding, 
which is coincident with widespread 
interest in the higher education of 
women. It is significant in its 
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appreciation of the larger possi- 
bilities of woman’s life and training 
in the present era. 


_ “Connecticut College is fortunate 
in Many ways, not the least of 
which is its site, the beauty and 
character of which are a constant 
inspiration. It includes an estate 
of more than 340 acres in a modern 
city with the best facilities for trans- 
portation, unsurpassed climate and 
a natural environment of marvelous 
beauty. 


“It is fortunate in its magnificent 
endowment by which Commodore 
Plant made its existence and devel- 
opment possible. Above all it is 
furtunate in the widespread good 
will and. community effort which has 
marked its inception and have 
attended its establishment. In many 
respects the new college will be like 
any other good college, such as in 
the standards of admission and grad- 
uation. It will strive to hold fast 
to that which is’ good in the higher 
education of woman as that educa- 
tion has developed from the founding 
of Vassar. 


It differs mainly in the wider 
scope of its curriculum, embracing 
only the accepted academic subjects 
but music, fine and applied art, and 
in the opportunity it offers to com- 


bine a college course with many voca- - 


tional possibilities to which a college 
course is an appropriate preparation. 

“In this broad conception of its 
duty in the higher education of 
woman it may be that it is laying 
the foundation for the new wniver- 
sity for women which somewhere in 
the United States in the immediate 
future is bound to arise.” 


DERBY. After a long struggle 
to arouse public interest school 
workers here have at last succeeded 
and the result is the beginning of 
an exceptionally fine high school 
plant which, when finished, will be 
one of the best $100,000 buildings in 
the East. Oine section, an addition 
to the old building, has just been 
opened. The old building will all be 
replaced eventually. All the de- 
partments and equipment of a thor- 
oughly up-to-date school are in- 
stalled or scheduled to be installed 
in the coming year. The campaign 
for public support of this great 
school project has been under the 
direction of Superintendent Edward 
Fitzgerald. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. In a meet- 
ing in the Hotel McAlpin, marked by 
heated debates, 250 teachers organ- 
ized the Association for Retired 
Teachers of New York, as an instru- 
ment whereby the Controller and 
Board of Education may _ be 
prevented from reducing teachers’ 
pensions. 


NEW JERSEY. 

MONTCLAIR. Fully 1,000 attended 
the dedication of Montclair’s new 
high school building September 7, 
which was named during the occa- 
sion the Randall Spaulding High 
School. All the city and many state 
officials were present at the exercises, 
which were opened by Superintendent 
Don C. Bliss. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 
clean, neat and sanitary. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWARK. Four years’ trial of 
the all-year school plan in Newark, 
has demonstrated that the large 
majority of the children will attend 
all year, that they are enabled to 
make more rapid progress through 
school, and that the health of neither 
teachers nor pupils suffer as a result 
of the continuous sessions, offset by 
brief vacation periods. The more 
rapid advancement of the children 
through the grades results in a saving 
more than enough to pay the extra 
salaries of the teachers employed all 
year. ‘The teachers are paid for the 
two months’ summer servce, two- 
tenths of their annual salaries. 


There is no other explanation of 
the large percentage of children who 
elect to attend during the summer 
and who attend with remarkable 
regularity. Of the average enroll- 
ment during the school year 84.2 
per cent. was enrolled during July 
and August this year, while fti:e aver- 
age atterdance during the summer 
was 84.9 of the average attendance 
during the school year, indicating 
a higher percentage of attendance 
during the summer than during the 
regular school term. The actual per- 
centage of attendance during the 
school ycar was 91.5 while during 
the summer it was 92.4. Less than 
800 children in a total enrollment of 
4,758 dropped out during the summer 
term. There were 3,249 who advanced 
a grade to which they could not Have 
been promoted had the all-year plan 
not been in operation. 

At the rate of forty pupils to a 
class they would require seven 
teachers at $1,000 a year and fourteen 
half-day classes, as the schools in 
which they were enrolled are con- 
gested. This saving is offset by» the 
expense of employing teachers all 
year. There has been further reduc- 
tion of school cost by preparing a 
considerable number of pupils to go 
to work earlier. 

According to the school officials in 
Newark, one reason why the pupils 
can complete the school course more 
quickly 1s because the work is con- 
tinuous. The estimate that under the 
ordinary vacation system from two 
to four weeks per year are lost in pre- 
paring for examinations, in re-organi- 
zation, and in review. 

“While no exhaustive survey has 


been made,’ says Superintendent 
Poland, “‘the principals have watched 
the health of the pupils very carefully 
and have failed to notice any ill effects 
by reason of all-year attendance. If 
the children were unduly exhausted 
by the strain of summer school work, 
it would be reflected in a low percent- 
age of attendance in the following 
months. Examining into this, we 
find that the percentage of attend- 
ance for those months was high. Thus 
in September, 1913, the percentage of 
attendance in Seventh Avenue School 
was 93.2, and in October 95.2, The 
percentage for the city for the same 
months was 95.2 and 88.6 respectively. 
The attendance percentages have been 
uniformly high in those two schools 
during the entire year. 

“The Teachers employed in the 
Seventh Avenue School during the 
summer of 1913 lost an average of 
1.8 days in the following year. The 
teachers who taught in Belmont 
Avenue School during ‘that summer 
lost an average of 1.1 days during the 
following year. There is no record 
showing the average number of days 
lost on account of illness by teachers 
throughout the city, but from a study 
of two other schools it would seem 
to be no greater in the all-year 
schools.” 

“Not including this year, one hun- 
dred different teachers have been 
employed. Of these, thirty-one had 
taught continuously. Thirty-five had 
taught two summers. Of these thirty- 
five, twelve who were satisfactory did 
not apply for reappointment, evidently 
not caring to teach all summer, Eight 
were willing to return. 

“Very few teachers have asked to 
be transferred from the  all-year 
schools on account of the system, 
and so far as we know, no teacher’s 
health has been impaired by teach- 
ing the summer term. 

“The strongest argument that can 
be made,” declares Superintendent 
Poland, “is not the percentage of 
promotion, but the fact that such a 
great number have been able to get 
a partial high school education, who 
otherwise would have left school 
without it. 

“The boy of twelve may not have 
the general knowledge of the boy of 
fourteen and if graduated from an 
all-year school at twelve probably 


has not the general knowledge he will 
have two years later. But it hardly 
seems possible that the additional 
amount of book knowledge he may 
possess will prevent him from gain- 
ing that general knowledge by the 
time he is fourteen. Surely the work 
of the upper grades of the elementary 
school and tthe first two years of the 
high school is more cultural than the 
work that would be covered by the 
boy who completed the work of the 
seventh grade at fourteen in the 
regular schools.” 


JERSEY CITY. The retirement of 
Dr. Langdon Thompson, supervisor 
of drawing in this city for many 
years, is an event of more than local 
interest. Mr. Thompson is seventy- 
seven years of age and has ‘earned 
the privilege of enjoying the leisure 
that he has planned for. He is a 
native of Ohio, began teaching at the 
age of seventeen. He has taught and 
supervised the drawing in Sandusky, 
Oberlin, Fremont and Warren, Ohio. 
He was for eleven years professor of 
industrial art in Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, and for twenty- 
six years has been supervisor of 
drawing in this city. Dr. Thompson 
has been exceedingly efficient in the 
National Education Association. He 
was chiefly instrumental in organizing 
the art department of the N. E. A. 
He has lectured before hundreds of 
institutes, associations and other 
bodies of artists and educators and is 
the author of many highly creditable 
and popular text books aud articles 
on drawing and other phases of art. 
No man in the city or state has 
exceeded him in professional activi- 
ties or excelled him in professional 
service and influence. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ERIF. In accordance with reso- 
lutions passed early in the summer, 
the property of Erie Academy has 
been turned over to the Schoo] Dis- 
trict, to be used by them in the 
erection of a “cosmopolitan” high 
school, one in which classical, com- 
mercial and industrial courses alike 
will be given. 

PHILADELPHIA. At a confer- 
ence of officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry and 
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prominent school and city workers, 
to discuss provisions of new child 
labor and agency laws, Henry J. 
Gideon, chief of the Bureau of Com- 
pulsory Education, said at least 1,000 
children, under sixteen years of age, 
already have been discharged by 
Philadelphia employers because of 
the objection of the latter to permit- 
ting their child workers to attend 
school eight hours a _ week, as 
required by the new law. This state- 
ment, coming from the man in closest 
touch with the actual conditions, 
those at the hearings said, proves 
that some employers are following the 
theory advanced by certain manu- 
facturers during consideration of the 
child labor bill in the Legislature. 
The suggestion that received most 
attention at the conference was that 
there be established a division of 
vocational guidance, under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education. Responsibility for the 
enforcement of the child labor law, 
which requires that mo child under 
sixteen years old may be employed 
without a_ certificate, would be 
invested in this division, according 
to the suggestion. 


MARSHALL. Charles A. R. 
Stone, formerly superintendent at 
Coldwater, Mich., and more recently 
principal at Jacksonville, Ill, has been 
elected supervising principal here at 
a salary of $2,200. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. When Governor 
Henderson signed the compulsory 
education bill September 15, Alabama 
was placed in line with forty-five other 
states of the union. 


Of the forty-eight states only two— 
Georgia and Mississippi—are now 
without compulsory education laws. 
It is believed that Alabama’s neigh- 
bors will before a great while close 
up the ranks and make compulsory 
education nation-wide. 

The Alabama act is not drastic. 
The number of days in each year 
which children of specified ages are 
required to attend school is fixed at 
eighty, but county authorities are 
authorized in their discretion to 
reduce the total to sixty days in the 
year. 


Parents who are not able to pro- 
vide suitable clothing for their chil- 
dren are to be exempt from the 
operation of the law as are likewise 
children who live more than two 
and a half miles from a schoolhouse. 
Yet with all its exemptions the law 
will be large in accomplishment. 


The act does not go into effect 
until Oct. 1, 1917. By that time many 
counties and school districts will 
have levied special taxes for school 
purposes authorized by the amend- 
ment act to be submitted for ratifi- 
cation by the people at the polls in 
the November election of 1916. 

Compulsory education will increase 
the annual enrollment to such an 
extent that more and large school 
buildings will be necessary. But 
with the systematic campaign for 
popular education which will be con- 
ducted by Superintendent Feagin, 
backed by the illiteracy commission 
and the Alabama Educational asso- 
ciation, the time is not far distant 
when a schoolhouse will be found at 
every cross roads. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. es 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The .argestschoo! ef Oratory, Literature, and 
peuagogy in America, It aims to develop in 
tne student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new bui'ding. 
Summer séssions. Catalogue and full in- 
formation en application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. Nashville _ has INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 


been chosen by United States Com- 
missioner Claxton as the meeting 
place for the 1915 conference of the 
Bureau of Education and_ school 
workers from all parts of the coun- 
try, especially from the Southern and 
Middle Western states. The prepara- 
tion of rural teachers and home 
economics for rural schools are 
among the topics planned for special 
discussion. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Gov. Ralston 
has issued a special proclamation 


asking for the observance of Riley 
day on ‘the occasion of the poet’s 
sixty-sixth birthday, October 7. The 
celebration will center naturally in 
the schools, where his poems of 
childhood are great favorites. 

Professor and Mrs. J. V. Shannon 
will sail early in November for 
China where Mr. Shannon will en- 
gage in missionary and educational 
work. He was formerly teacher of 
mathematics in Shortridge High 
School of this city, and Horace Mann 
School in New York City. 

BLOOMINGTON. kdwin R. 
Keedy, a former member of the 
faculty of Indiana University has 
been appointed to a professorship in 
the law school of University of 
Pennsylvania. 

VEVAY. The old Eggleston school- 
house, where Edward Eggleston, 
author of ““The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter,” first went to school has been 
damaged by fire. The building is 
one of the chief points of historical 
interest in southeastern Indiana. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers 
will be held in Chicago in the new 
building of the Harrison Technical 
High School on November 26 and 
27. On the programs of the section 
meetings in Agriculture, Biology, 
Chemistry, Earth Science, Home Ec- 
onomics, Mathematics, and Physics 
are prominent educators who will 
discuss some of the present-day 
problems of the secondary schools. 
In the general sessions addresses 
will be given by Alexander H. Re- 
vell, Chicago, merchant and director 
and trustee of numerous educational 
institutions; William B. Ittner, St. 
Louwis, architect of the Board of 
Education of St. Louis; Cyril G. 
Hopkins, professor of agronomy, 
University of Illinois; Earle 
Hedrick, professor of mathematics 
University of Missouri; and Edward 
H. Stiner, sociologist, Grinnell 


ART 


of the City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special ¢xaminations 


October 2nd from 10 to 1 
October 6th from 2 to 5 


Enrollment 
September 27th to October 7th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 


TA?¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge. 

water, Mass. For both serc.. 

For catalogue, address the Prineipal 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Mc esachusetts. Coeducationab 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of thy 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pst. 
man, Principal. 


$2.00 EXTRA PER DAY FOR TEACHERS 


writing advertisements, Our Complete 
Course of 18 lessons will teach you how. 
Four Text Books prepaid only $1.00, 
Particulars free, Prin. W. C, Moore, 
New Egypt, N. J. 


30 CUT Si ENCILS $1.00 


Each stencil is cut from ex- 
tra strong oiled stencil board 
size 6x8 inches, 30 assorted 
anima) and bird stencils in 
card board box by parcel 
post $1.00. 

6 CUT STENCILS 25c. Cut 
from strong oiled stencil 
board 7x9 inches. Set con- 
tains Apple, Tree, Bell Ball 
and Teakettle. All six sten- 
cils by parcel post 25e. 


J. F. RAHN, A2433 Greenview Ave. Chicago 


College, Iowa. All teachers are cor- 
dially invited to attend this meeting. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. In five years medical 
inspection has been introduced and 
made highly efficient, evening schools 
have been’ established, vacation 
schools have been inaugurated, 
school gardens have been started, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°" 


2A PARK ST, 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. Poe 5 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street er. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools ard Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS EF. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


ea 


special supervisors ~ have been 


employed, vocational courses for 
girls have been introduced, domestic 
science has been extended as has 
manual training, the commercial 
department in the high school has 
been greatly improved, playground 
equipments have been installed, an 
open air school has been provided 
for, provision has been made for 
exceptional children, a course of 
civics has been introduced into the 
eighth grade, a course of agriculture 
has been put into the high school 
and departmental work is now in the 
upper grammar grades. Dubuque has 
been very much alive in these recent 
years. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO. Fresno opened the fall 
term of school with a new set of 
elementary school buildings. 

All of the sum of $450,000, voted 
by the city in a bond issue in the fall 
of 1913, has practically been expended 
in realizing the new system. Over 
$100,000 was used in the purchase of 
property sites while the remaining 
portion was consumed in the build- 
ing of six new schools, one annex 
and two sets of emergency buildings. 

The method of locating the schools, 
the architectural beauty, the hygienic 
principles incorporated and the=facil- 
ities for play not only give Fresno 
the educational advantages, but dis- 
tinguish this city as one of the 
farthest advanced in opportunities 
for education, in the country. 

The buildings with their harmony 
of soft colors in grays and reds, with 
their pleasing lines of semi-mission 
architecture and with their long 
expanses of class rooms are archi- 
tectural beauties. The rooms are 
large and airy the corridors running 
along the rear of the buildmgs and 
look out over playgrounds covering 
areas of one and two blocks. 

The crowning feature of the new 
system is that the schools have been 
designed and located in a manner to 
cope with conditions during any 
future growth of the city. The first 
thing the Board of Education did 
after securing money from the bond 
issue was to purchase sites ranging 
in size from one to two blocks; then 


the unit type of building was adopted 
making it possible to retain the archi- 
tectural harmony of the buildings 
with the addition of one or more 
rooms from time to time. 

The planning and administration of 
the work in the new schools system 
has been done by the Board of Edu- 
cation and by experts employed by 
this body. 

New school structures have been 

urgently needed in Fresno and the 
overflow of children in all the schools 
has been a great problem until now. 
Makeshift methods of meeting the 
situation had by 1913 begun to prove 
inadequate even as makeshifts. 
_ Every kind of temporary building 
imaginable) had been erected by the 
Board of Education during recent 
years. Two years ago voters began 
to awaken to the fact that children 
in many parts of the city were being 
denied the privileges that every 
American boy and girl is supposed 
to be heir to. 

Thousands were being forced either 
to attend overcrowded schools far 
away from their homes, to pick up 
instruction at irregular sessions or 
to attend classes in poorly ventilated 
and poorly equipped buildings. The 
result was seen in the fall of 1913 
when the school bond issue was the 
only big issue in a long list of public 
bonding propositions submitted to 
the voters, to carry. 

After the bonds for the new schools 
were voted a $200,000 portion was 
placed on the market and met a 
ready sale. With this amount the 
Board 0° Education purchased prop- 
erty and began the construction of 
three schools to eleviate the imme- 
diate wants. When the second por- 
tion of the bonds were placed on the 
market, it appeared that the financial 
conditions would so militate against 
the sales that after all needed relief 
in the educational field would be 
delayed for many months. Fortu- 
nately the solution was found when 
a large. eastern firm made arrange- 
ments to. purchase the bonds and 
immediately the Board of Education 
got offers of fancy prices with the 
sudden activity in the market result- 
ing from the announcement. 


NEVADA. 
RENO. The Regents of the Uni- 


versity of Nevada, on the recommen- 
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dation of President A. W. Hendrick, 
have made the following appoint- 
ments; 

_George F. James, Dean in Educa- 
tron and Professor of Educational 
History and Administration. 

James R. Young, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and of the 
Principles and Practices of Second- 
ary Teaching. 

Fred W. Traner, Instructor in the 
Principles and Practices of Element- 
ary Teaching. 

The registration for courses in 
education at the University of 
Nevada is reported as three times 
greater than that of last year. 

The University has scheduled its 
summer session of 1916 for six weeks 
from June 19 to July 28. Professional 
courses will be offered for both ele- 
mentary and high school teaching 
and a considerable variety of courses 
selected from the College of Arts 
and Science, Agriculture and Engi- 
neering. A special feature will be a 
number of five-lecture courses .by 
some of the men best known in this 
country in various lines of educa- 
tional effort. 


+. 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 297,] 


te accord recognition to the defacto 
authorities possessing the “material 
and moral capacity necessary to 
protect ‘the lives and property of 
nationals and _ foreigners.” Who 
these defacto authorities are the 
conference did not indicate, but it is 
generally believed that Carranza holds 
the winning cards and will receive 
recognition. The conference is to’ 
meet again after the expiration of 
three weeks; but each government 
will act separately in the matter of 
recognition, and it is expressly 
declared that no interference, direct 
or indirect, in the internal affairs of 
Mexico, is contemplated or ever has 
been contemplated. 


MORE LAND IN THE ARCTIC. 


A new achievement is added to the 
history of Arctic exploration by the 
discoveries of the explorer, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, who has just been 
heard irom, after nearly a year and 
a half of silence. It was on the 
seventeenth of April, 1914, that 
Stefansson’s supporting party turned 
back from Camp Separation on the 
north coast of Alaska, leaving him 
to carry out his plan of reaching 
Banksland on tthe drifting ice. From 
that time until tne seventeenth of 
September, 1915, nothing was heard 
of him, and it was generally believed 
that he and his party were lost. But 
it appears that, after various disap- 
pointments and_ vicissitudes, they 
succeeded beyond their expectations. 
They discovered new land southwest 
of St. Patrick’s Land; and when 
heard from were on Banks Land, well 
equipped, and preparing for 4a 
continuance of explorations to ascer- 
tain the full extent of the new land, 
which may yet prove to be the long- 
dreamed-of Arctic continent. 


The True Gentleman. 


The true gentleman is the man 
whose conduct proceeds from good- 
will and an acute sense of propriety, 
and whose self-control is equal to 
all emergencies; who does not make 
the poor man conscious of his pov- 
erty, the obscure man of his obscurity, 
or any man of his inferiority oF 
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deformity; who is himseli humbled 
if necessity compe] him to humble 
another; who does not flatter wealth, 
cringe before power, or boast of his 
own possessions or achievements 
who speaks with frankness, but 
always with sincerity and sympathy, 
and whose deed follows his word; 
who thinks of the-rights and iecelings 
of others rather than of his own; 
who appears well in any company, 
and who is at home what he seems 
to be abroad—a man with whom 
honor is sacred and virtue safe.— 
John Walter Wayland, in the Balti- 
more Sun. 


G. H. Reed Visits School of Fish 


One who ought to write authori- 
tatively sends the following to the 
Journal of Education: 

We learn from Southport that the 
fish along the Maine coast have 
protested against the war recently 
declared against them by George 
Howard Reed. Mr, Reed, when at 
his desk in the School Department 
of the Dixon Company is a most quiet 
and peaceable man but when at irregu- 
lar intervals he is obsessed with 
thoughts of the briny deep, the spirit 
moves him to his favorite haunt, 
upon the coast of Maine, and in oil 
skins and with line, he begins a 
march which threatens ¢xtermina- 
tion of the enemy. Four days after 
his arrival upon the scéne of action, 
the populaticn along the coast 
decreased by rock perch, twenty- 
six hake, thirteen cod and three 


Reports and Pamphlets” 

“Th Subject Matter and Administra- 
tion of the Six-Three-Three Plan 
of Secondary Schools.” By Calvin 
O. Davis, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. University 
Bulletin Vol. XVII, No. 9 35 
pages. 

School Architecture. One, Two, 
Three and Four Room School 
Buildings.” Issued by Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of _ Education, 
Harrisburg, Penn, 70 pages. Illus- 
trated. 

“Scientific Book-Marking.” By John 
Walter Wayland, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 12 pages. Reprint from 
Sewanee Review. 

Steelton, Penn., 1912-15 Report and 
Manual. 180 pages. Superin- 
tendent L. E, McGinnes. 

Michigan State Grange. Lecturer’s 
Bulletin, October, 1915. 26 pages. 
Dora H. Stockman, Lansing, 
Mich., State Lecturer. 

Middletown, Conn., 1915 Report. 58 
Superimtendent William A. 
Wheatley. 

“Laws and Regulations for Classifi- 
cation as State Rural, Graded and 
Consolidated Schools. 30 pages. 
Fourth Annual Report of State 
Inspector of Consolidated, Graded 
and Rural Schools. N. C. Mac- 
Donald. 54 pages. Published by 
the State Board of Education, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 

Educational Report of Washington 
County,. Indiana. Superintendent 
Orra Hopper, Salem. 95 pages. 


Walla Walla, Washington. First 


Triennial Report. 24 pages. Super- 
intendent W. M. Kern. : 
lvay, N. Y., School Report an 
Year Book, 1915. 112 pages. 
Superintendent Philip W. L. Cox. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


NEVER too late for a position through an agency that is relied upon to fill suddem 
vacancies promptly and is our 2¢ply toe teachers who come 
in at this time of year disheartened becunse schools have opened and they are 
stil} vnemplojsed. When a morning mailand subsequent telephone calls ask for a 
half dozen teachers in different departments. a busy hour at the telephone brings 
hope te the hearts of as many teachers—a -hope which is afterwards made a 
reality if the candidate stands rea- 7 many times teachers beceme disconrage® 
dy todo his part in the matter. r00 when the first or second application 
made is not accepted. [t is a maxim of the agency.to try, try again. At this season of the 
year inexperienced candidates cau be placed more readily than when the competition is gree t— 
er of course. So our advise to teachers not yet placed is to register with a reli- LATE. 
able agency and take heart on the agency's theorg—and practice—that it is never too 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y- 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Pt 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chicego, I 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenve 


New York 
Becommendéds teachers to colleges, publicend private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York, 


recommends teachers aud bas filled 


drede of high grade positions (ep 
ed 1889 o charge to em ars, 

none for lf you 


teacher for any desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


PY 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and poy ing $70 to per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Cooperating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


©. A. SOOTT Proprictess 
43 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


THE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A agency for ng 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! cials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 4853 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. 
Telephone 16385 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superistend- = 
Schools, Normal Schools and Wa MM 


Colleges. Write Us To-Day. 
EMPIRE BLDG. Disvin Co. 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Sup lies Schools and Colleges* with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chace! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have uncqualed facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN ¥F.PRASE, 
Manager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 


Leng Distance Telephone, 


AGENCY 
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DEPOSIT |wITHDRAWALS 
Everything’= going like 
clock-work -$£0 each month 
in the bank—it looks like a 
nice little surplnsat the end 
ee of the school year. And then 
i] something happens, for the 
best laid. plans “gang ait 


a-gley”’. 

An Accident or Sickness dips into the program—a month or two is lost, 
with no salary —it becomes necessary to withdraw from the bank to pay the 
board, the aurse and the doctor. One month's expenses of this sort, with- 
out any income, will. play havoc with a nice little savings account. 


©. Thousands-of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 


way to save their savings is to have them protecred by the T. €. U. 
any times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will mortgage 
ine’s efforts for a year Or more. 
This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U.— 
stands ready. to pay 850 a month to any teachey for a loss of time caused by 


‘tgbcident, sitkness of quarantine, besides many additional benefits. Every 
should be ‘protected. 


_ 140 T.C. U. Bullding, Lincolu, Nebr. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


SEND THE COUPON 
Te the T. C. U.—140T. Cc. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
"Send your booklet explaining Protective Benetits for Teachers. 
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Ov in a genetation a story appears which 
lights up the whole field of educaticn. 


HERBERT QUICK’S STORY 
THE BROWN MOUSE 


is that ‘sort of epoch-making book. Mr. Quick believes 
that the largest single problem in American life is rural 
education, because it has to do with the efficiency of that 
third of our people who feed the other two-thirds. He tells 
about a new kind of rural school—a real story, full of heart 
interest, astir with characters breathing the breath of life. 


- Endorsed by Prominent Educators 
E. A. ROSS, Professor of Sociology, The University of Wiscensin 

“fhe idea ofa new type of raral sehoo! is driven home with great 
force and will fix itself in the mind of all who read the book. I wish 
it hvye a hundred th »asand readers. It is ev fascinating that 
every niember of our party read it.” 


W. A. HENRY, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin 
“THE BROWN MOUSE is an epoch-making boek in the great 
movement to putrural ecucation on a sound, abiding basis. Once it 
gets in the family it will be read by all from dad to the kids.” 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

“CHE BROWN MOUSE onght to. havea very wide sale and I 
shill be surprisedand disappointed if it does not have it. I should 
like to hug the author. The humor is delicious.” 
NEW YORK TIMES 

“A brilliant presentation of the country school problem. Humor 
and constant high spirits are part of the charm of this good novei.”’ 


Dr. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston 
“A det $ of the triumph of an educational Napoleon 
over in‘ensified rurai prejudices.’’ 


CARL VROOMAN, Assistant Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘*A story that ought to be in the hands of every American citizen 
who is interested in rural life problems, for it throws a flood of 
light on the greatest of thess problems—rural education. The new 
rural school which it pertrays I hope to see built in brick and 
mortaron a thousand hillsides throughout the United States during 
the next decade. A simple, charming story that grips the attention from 


start to finish.’” 
12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 
At all booksellers or sent on approval by the publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
175 University Park, indianapolis, indiana 


ARE TWO SIDES 
to the problem to be discussed by leading school men of the country in the 
: Journal of Education symposium, October 14 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Views of those who have tried this innovation, giving many excellent suggestions, 
together with a valuable bibliography and resume by one contributor. 


HAVE KNOWN THEM” 
ARTICLE NO. 2 


of this unusual series by the editor of the Journal of Education is on George 
Howland, who was for years superintendent of the Chicago schools. His 
rare personality -is vividly recalled in Dr. Winship’s intimate sketch. 


Also in Next Week’s Issue | 
“The Abundant Life Of Modern Education” 
By Dr. George H. Martin | 


Order Extra Copies in Advance 
Five Cents Each | | 


WEEK 
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